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CHAPTER   I 


In  fuller  sight  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear. 
And  issuing  from  the  grove  advance. 
Some  who  on  battle  charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand. 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 

LORD  BYRON. 


JlXonoria's  heart  beat  as  if  it  woiild 
have  burst  its  boundaries ;  new  born- 
hope  animated  it,  and  her  eager  eyes 
darted  forward  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  martial  call  had  proceed- 

VOL.  III.  B 
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ed;  when  she  perceived,  galloping 
forth  from  among  the  trees,  the  forms 
of  many  horsemen,  now  lost  and  now 
apparent  between  the  branches,  as  the 
moonbeams  glittered  on  their  arms. 
Now  foremost,  advanced  far  beyond 
the  others,  appeared  a  white  charger, 
bearing  a  warrior,  whose  figure,  air, 
and  gestures,  as  he  emerged  from 
among  the  trees  in  that  most  interest- 
ing light,  presented  all  that  could  be 
conceived  of  the  chivalrie  heroes  of 
old. 

"  Iberian  seem'd  his  boot,  his  vest  the  same. 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  look  be- 
came." 

"  It  is  De  L'Arevalo  !  the  Guerrilla 
Chief  r  exclaimed  the  Gallic  officer. 
'*  Frenchmen!  fight  like  tigers,  or  you 
are  conquered." 

No  sooner  had  Honoria  ascertained 
to  a  certainty  that  she  might  hope  for 
deliverance,  and  heard  the  name  an* 
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noniiced,  which  she  knew  to  be  re- 
nowned amongst  the  allies  of  the  Bri- 
tish, than  she  formed  the  resolution 
of  instantly  flying  to  the  protection  of 
this  gallant  band,  nor  quietly  awaiting 
to  be  re-captured.  It  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  give  Rinaldo  the  reins  to 
make  him  fly  over  every  intervening 
obstacle ;  for  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
shewed  him  all  th«  war  horse,  and  he 
seemed  ready  to  t^pring  into  the  midst 
of  the  fray. 

As  the  Frenchmen  rushed  to  meet, 
the  leader,  now  supported  by  his  fol- 
lowers, Honoria  was  borne  to  the  rear 
of  the  Guerrillas,  who,  she  then  per- 
ceived, were  a  very  small  party,  and 
she  feared  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
chasseurs.  They  were  now  all  en- 
gaged. She  heard  their  sabres  clash- 
ing, and  saw  their  pistols  fired  in 
each  other's  faces.  She  beheld  the 
horses  rearing,  and  some  falling  back 
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on  their  riders  ;  others  rushing  for- 
ward with  ungovernable  fury. 

To  remain  distant  from  the  dread- 
ful scene  was  her  object,  but  Rinaldo 
no  longer  obeyed  the  rein;  in  vain 
she  endeavoured  to  turn  him,  or  com- 
pel him  to  remain  stationary.  He  be- 
gan to  snort  and  foam,  and  paw  the 
earth ;  then  reared  erect,  and  then  be- 
gan to  plunge  in  a  manner,  which  at 
once  unseated  his  rider ;  but  fortu- 
nately she  regained  her  place  on  the 
saddle,  but  only  to  drop  herself  from 
it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  dangerous 
descent,  when  Rinaldo  flew  into  the 
heart  of  the  battle.  Honoria  stag- 
gered to  a  tree,  against  which  she 
supported  her  trembling  frame,  while 
panting  and  pale  with  terror  and  agi- 
tation she  stared  wildly  about  her, 
and  gladly  rested  her  eyes  on  Bar- 
net,  whom  she  perceived  close  to  her. 

Shortly  after  two  Guerrillas  came 
galloping  towards  them  ;  one  of  them 
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proved  to  be  an  officer.  He  ad- 
dressed Honoria  in  Spanish  with 
much  politeness,  saying,  he  was  de- 
puted by  his  commanding  officer  to 
conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 
She  answered  him  as  well  as  she 
could  in  that  language,  informing  him 
she  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French ;  for  she  feared  he  might  ima- 
gine she  was  attached  to  them.  The 
officer  assured  her,  that  in  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de 
L'Arevalo,  she  might  esteem  herself 
fortunate,  as  no  respect  or  attention 
would  be  wanting  on  his  side  to  ame- 
liorate her  situation,  and  that  she 
might  depend  on  being  restored  to 
her  husband  (for  he  naturally  con- 
cluded she  was  some  officer's  wife) 
the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

*'  But  are   you  victorious?"  cried 
Honoria,  observing  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Guerrillas  were  still  engaged, 
B  3 
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and  dreading  that  they  might  be  over- 
come." 

*'  We  cannot  be  otiierwise,  when 
De  L'Arevalo  leads  us  on,"  said  the 
young  officer  ^vith  enthusiasm ;  '*  he 
is  so  confident  of  victory,  that  he  has 
weakened  his  force  by  detaching  me 
and  another  to  guard  you  to  our 
quarters,  not  two  miles  hence." 

Honoria  could  not  express  her  gra- 
titude, but  she  evinced  it  in  the  look 
of  anxiety  she  cast  towards  the  scene 
of  action,  and  she  gave  a  cry  of  joy 
on  perceiving  the  Guerrillas  driving 
the  chasseurs  at  speed  before  them, 
while  the  white  charger  was  still  pro- 
minently conspicuous  on  the  rear  of 
the  flying  enemy.  Rinaldo,  she  con- 
cluded, was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
being  now  deprived  of  him,  she 
mounted  Barnet's  horse,  and,  for  the 
short  distance  they  had  to  proceed, 
contrived  to  retain  her  seat  on  his 
saddle. 
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CHAPTER   II 


The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Profan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  defac'd ; 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 
Gilding  the  gothic  sculpture  rich. 
Of  shrine,  of  monument,  and  niche. 
The  civil  fury  of  the  times 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crimes. 

ROKEBY. 


On  being  informed  they  had  nearly 
reached  their  destination,  Honoria 
was  surprised,  as  neither  lawn  nor 
hamlet,  or  any  vestige  of  the  ''  busy 
haunts  of  man,"  was  to  be  seen ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  traversing  a 
wild,  romantic  track  of  country,  em- 
bosomed in  a  chain  of  mountains. 
b4 
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They  now  suddenly  wound  round  the 
base  of  one  of  them,  when  she  per- 
ceived an  hnmen^e  pile  of  buildings, 
to  which,  in  the  uncertainty  of  moon- 
light, she  could  give  no  distinct  form, 
but  was  by  the  Spanish  officer  inform- 
ed, it  was  the  convent  of  San  Fer- 
nando, which  had  for  some  time  been 
the  head  quarters  of  De  L'Arevalo's 
Guerrillas. 

It  appeared,  that  the  Count  had 
only  been  going  his  nightly  rounds, 
visiting  the  inferior  posts  under  his 
command,  attended  by  a  very  small 
party  of  his  men,  and  a  subaltern 
officer,  when  they  had  chanced  to  fall 
in  with  the  chasseurs. 

At  another  time  Honoria  might 
have  thought  there  was  something 
formidable  in  the  appearance  of  the 
lofty  wall  which  enclosed  the  edifice 
they  were  now  approaching.  A  plat- 
form had  been  contrived  at  the  top  of 
the    wall    on    which    sentinels   were 
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stationed,  who   challenged  our  little 
party  from  above  ;  but  on  the  officer's 
repeating   the    countersign  to  others 
keeping  guard  at  the  portal,  a  horn 
was   sounded,    and  a  wicket  in  the 
enormous  gates  was  opened,  and  Ho- 
noria,    descending    from    her    horse, 
passed  through,  and  found  herself  in 
an  extensive  court-yard,  surrounded 
by  cloisters.      From  one  of  these  a 
door  opened,  through  which  the  offi- 
cer conducted  her  by  a  private  way 
to  the  inteiior  of  the  structure ;  and 
thus  she  avoided  that  part  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  soldiers.    Their 
attendant  Guerrilla  had  procured   a 
light  from  the  guard-room,  and  now 
bore  it  before  them,  through  a  pas- 
sage which  conducted  to  a  large  and 
dreary  apartment,    which    had   once 
been  the  refectory,  a  table   still   re- 
mained stationary  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,   and   some    broken  forms 
B  5 
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were  propped  up,  so  as  still  to  serve  < 
their  purpose. 

The  officer  apologized  for  leaving 
Honoria  there  ;  but  said,  if  she  would 
repose  herself  for  a  few  moments,  he 
would  hasten  to  give  orders  for  her 
better  accommodation.  He  had 
scarcely  disappeared,  when  Barnet 
entered  with  some  most  excellent 
wine,  and  other  refreshment,  such  as 
Honoria  had  not  expected  to  find 
in  such  an  asylum,  and  which  he 
said  the  Guerrilla  had  given  him  by 
the  officer's  orders  to  bring  to  her. 
It  was  by;  no  means  unacceptable, 
and  she  was  partaking  of  it  with  some 
relish,  when  she  suddenly  started  up, 
exclaiming,  "  Where  is  Chico?"  Bar- 
net  was  standing  near  the  door ;  he 
returned,  ''  I^aw,  ma'am,  I  thought 
you  had  him !" 

*'  Me,  Barnet !  how  could  I  have 
him  ?  Did  I  not  give  you  strict  charge 
not  to  let  him  out  of  your  arms?" 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  when  you  made 
off  so  from  the  Frenchmen,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  after  you,  and  he 
struggled  so  when  he  saw  Rhialdo, 
after  you  had  got  off,  fly  by  us,  that 
he  fairly  riggled  himself  out  of  my 
arms  ;  and  he  is  such  a  little  slippery 
thing,  and  my  horse  was  so  restive 
too,  that  I  could  not  keep  hold  of 
him ;  but  I  thought  he  would  have 
come  to  you,  ma'am." 

Honoria  was  very  much  displeased 
with  Barnet ;  for  though  she  had  no 
doubt  of  recovering  Rinaldo,  should 
he  escape  the  perils  of  the  battle,  she 
feared  poor  Chico  would  be  trampled 
to  death,  as  he  had  followed  the 
horses  heels.  She  had  not  forgotten 
that  the  name  on  his  collar  announced 
him  the  property  of  the  Count  de 
L'Arevalo,  and  she  had  hoped  to  have 
restored  him  to  his  master.  The 
young  officer  returned  in  about  a 
quarter  of   an  hour,    followed  by  a 
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Spanish  woman,  (the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Guerrillas),  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  aroused,  and  who  now  offered 
to   conduct   Honoria   to   a  chamber. 
She  led  the  way  through  a  folding- 
door,  up  a  staircase,  which  conducted 
to  a  long  passage.     Into  this  opened 
the  cells  once  occupied  by  the  monks, 
who  had  first  been  driven  from  their 
tranquil  abode  by  the  outrages  of  the 
French,  who  had,  in  their  turn,  been 
obliged  to  cede  their  accommodations 
to  their  conquerors.     From  the  pas- 
sage, Honoria  passed  through  an  anti- 
chamber,    from    w^hence   opened   the 
apartment  she  w^as  to  repose  in,  and 
with   astonishment  she   surveyed   its 
neat     and    comfortable    appearance. 
She   immediately    dismissed    her   at- 
tendant, for  she  was  half  dead  with 
fatigue,    and    felt    that    the    greatest 
luxury  she  could  at  that  moment  en- 
joy, would  be  to  lay  down  and  sleep 
in  security.     She  perceived  that  there 
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were  two  doors  in  the  room,  but  she 
was  too  tired  to  examine  where  the 
second  led  to;  it  was  enough  for  her 
that  there  was  a  massy  bolt  on  each, 
which,  with  some  difficulty,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  moving ;  and,  safe  from  in- 
trusion, poured  forth  her  gratitude 
where  it  was  due,  for  her  providential 
escape  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  had 
threatened  her,  and  resigned  herself, 
for  some  hours,  to  the  most  refresh- 
ing slumbers. 

She  was,  at  length,  awakened  by  a 
violent  scratching  at  her  chamber- 
door,  and  she  started  up  in  some 
alarm.  The  scratching  redoubled, 
accompanied  by  a  whine,  occasionally 
improved  to  a  sharp  bark.  "  Chico, 
Chico !"  cried  Honoria,  as  with  a  joy- 
ful sensation  she  jumped  up,  and 
soon  admitted  him ;  and  while  he  de- 
monstrated his  delight  by  almost 
springing  to  her  head,  repeatedly  she 
apostrophized  him,  as  we  are  some- 
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times  apt  to  do  our  dumb  favourites, 
as  if  we  supposed  they  could  under- 
stand us.  "  Where  have  you  been 
my  Chico  ?  and  how  did  you  find  me 
out?  naughty  little  rogue  to  run  away 
so ;  and  where  is  Rinaldo  ?  did  you 
see  him  Chico,  and  did  you  find  out 
your  own  master,  and  what  did  he 
say  to  you  ?  will  you  go  back  to  him, 
and  leave  your  poor  mistress  ?" 

When  Chico's  raptures  had  a  little 
abated,  Honoria  looked  at  her  watch, 
but  she  found  that  she  had  neglected 
to  wind  it  up.  The  sun  w^as  shining 
into  the  apartment,  and  from  its  ele- 
vation she  judged  that  the  morning 
was  advanced  some  hours.  Her  port- 
manteau furnished  her  with  the  means 
of  rt  freshing  herself  by  a  change  of 
dress;  and  scarcely  was  she  equipped 
when  she  heard  the  Spanish  woman 
outside  the  door,  requesting  to  know 
if  she  could  do  any  thing  for  her.  On 
being  admitted,  she  said  she  had  been 
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several  times  to  listen  if  the  Signora 
was  awake,  as  she  had  a  message  to 
deliver  from  the  Count  de  L'Arevalo, 
begging  she  would  demand  whatever 
she  required.  The  woman,  whose 
name  was  Marcella,  added,  that  she 
had  arranged  breakfast  for  the  Sig- 
nora  in  the  next  room.  Honoria  pow 
expressed  her  thanks  for  the  Count's 
attention,  and  her  apprehensions  that 
she  had  turned  him  out  of  his  apart- 
ments. Marcella  said,  to  be  sure 
those  were  the  Count's  own  private 
rooms,  but  he  was  proud  to  resign 
them  to  the  Signora;  he  had  given 
orders  to  Don  Mateo  to  that  purpose, 
and  she  (Marcella)  had  been  called 
up  the  night  before,  to  hurry  away 
all  the  Count's  things  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  prepare  it  for  the  Signora. 
Marcella  was  very  much  inclined  to 
be  voluble,  and  Honoria  hoped  to 
gain  some  intelligence  from  her  re- 
specting Rinaldo,  and  she  made  in- 
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quiries  to  that  effect.     Marcella  could 
not  satisfy  her  on  that  point,  but  pro- 
mised to  iind  out  if  any  strange  horses 
had  been  brought  back  by  the  Guer- 
rillas.    She  then  opened  the  opposite 
door  to  that  by  which  Honoria  had 
entered  the  room,    and   displayed    a 
scene   so   totally  unexpected,    as    to 
excite  both  pleasuie  and  surprise  in 
Honoria,    chiefly  occasioned  by   the 
appearance    of  the   breakfast   table^ 
which  was  covered  with  a  clean  nap- 
kin  (a  great  rarity   in  Spain),    and, 
what  was  much  more   common,  dis- 
played a  quantity  of  delicious  fruit, 
which  together  with  coffee,  eggs,  and 
very  good  bread,  formed  quite  a  feast. 
The  apartment  was,  like  the  cham- 
ber, hung  with  tapestry,  and  a  piece 
which  had  been  torn  from  some  other 
wall,  was  laid  down,  forming  a  very 
good  substitute  for  a  carpet.     Several 
volumes  of  loose  books  lay  on  a  mar- 
ble slab,  together  with  a  flute,  music, 
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materials  for  drawing*,  writing,  &c.  in 
short,  various  evidences  of  recent  oc- 
cupation by  some  person  of  no  com- 
mon Order.  A  sort  of  settee  was 
drawn  to  the  table,  exactly  opposite 
a  large  glass  door,  which  opened  to 
a  balcony,  from  whence  a  flight  of 
steps  descended  to  an  extensive  gar- 
den and  shrubbery,  terminated  by  a 
river ;  which,  while  it  admitted  a  view 
of  a  wildly  magnificent  country,  se- 
cured the  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
The  two  sides  were  enclosed  by  a 
high  wail,  concealed  by  fruit  trees. 
On  observing  Honoria's  surprise,  Mar- 
cella  said,  "  That  is  the  Count's  pri- 
vate garden  now,  he  does  not  let  any 
body  go  into  it,  or  it  would  soon  be 
torn  to  pieces.  It  was  formerly  the 
Abbot's,  and  so  were  these  rooms  ; 
the  good  Abbots  always  like  to  be 
comfortable  ;  but  since  he  was  driven 
out,  they  have  always  fallen  to  the 
share   of   the   commandant,    so   they 
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have  been  preserved  from  destruction; 
and  they  have  been  the  Count's  for 
these  two  months,  as  the  convent  has 
been  the  head-quarters  of  our  Guer- 
rillas all  that^time ;  so  we  fancy  our- 
selves quite  settled." 

Honoria  now  approached  a  win- 
dow that  opened  on  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  she  found  that  it  looked 
upon  the  principal  court-yard,  through 
which  she  had  entered  the  preceding 
night.  It  was  full  of  soldiers ;  and,  on 
Marcella's  drawing  near,  she  said, 
"  Our  Guerrillas  are  going  to  be  mus- 
tered, see  how  beautiful  they  look, 
now  they  all  fall  into  their  places  : 
wait  a  moment,  Signora,  and  you  will 
see  the  Count.  The  bugle  will  sound 
when  he  is  coming,  and  all  the  officers 
will  drop  their  swords  to  him." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along. 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien, 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen. 


The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill. 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still. 

WALTER    SCOTT. 


JlLonoria  looked  with  much  in- 
terest for  the  appearance  of  a  man 
whom  she  heard  so  much  of,  and  to 
whom  she  felt  herself  so  much  in- 
debted. 

*'  Is  not  that  him  ?"  she  asked,  di- 
recting Marcella's  attention  towards 
an  officer  of  majestic  and  stately  mien, 
who  stood  alone  in  the  square,  **  he 
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answers  exactly  to  the  idea  I  have 
formed  of  the  Count  de  L'Arevalo?" 

"  No,"  returned  Marcella,  "  that 
is  our  old  major. — Hark  !" 

The  bugle  sounded — the  swords 
were  dropped  ;  and  Honoria  beheld 
the  sti'iking-  figure  of -the  Guerrilla 
Chief!  whose  graceful  and  dignified 
deportment,  set  off  by  all  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  dress — his  firm,  yet 
agile  step — the  unstudied,  yet  pictu- 
resque attitude  in  which  he  appeared, 
when  returning  the  salutation  with 
which  he  was  received, — altogether 
presented  a  model  of  elegance,  and 
youthful  vigour,  of  the  most  interest- 
ing description. 

Honoria  regarded  him  for  some 
moments  with  genuine  admiration, 
and  some  degree  of  surprise ;  when 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  had  no  idea  of  his 
being  so  young  a  man  ;"  for  she  had 
fancied  that  the  Count  de  L'Arevalo, 
whom  she  considered  as  a  veteran  in 
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arms,  must  at  least  be  in  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  she  had  felt  more  confi- 
dence in  his  protection  from  that  per- 
suasion.     She  forgot  her  breakfast, 
nor  could  resist  watching  the  grace- 
ful  Spaniard    while  he  remained   in 
sight.  Marcella  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  quit  her ;  she  was  telling  her  the 
names  of  all  the  different  officers,  but 
not  one  had  the  power  of  attracting 
Honoria's  attention  from  their  leader, 
who    was   now   walking  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  elderly  gentle- 
man she  had  been  told  was  the  ma- 
jor;  and  as  she  had  a  nearer  view  of 
the  Count,  she  was  inclined  to  think 
his  face  corresponded  with  his  figure, 
and  observed  to   Marcella,  that  she 
thought  he  might  be  handsome,  if  he 
were  not  so  disguised  by  his  musta- 
chios. 

Marcella  seemed  shocked  at  her 
want  of  taste,  and  declared  they  were 
beautiful. 
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The  Count  at  length  returned  mto 
the  convent,  and  Honoria  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  when  Marcella  quitted 
her,  sayhig  she  should  soon  be  back 
again,  and  she  re-entered  before  Ho- 
noria had  finished  her  meal.  She 
brought  a  note  from  the  Count,  pur- 
porting that  he  shonld  feel  highly 
honoured  in  being  permitted  person- 
ally to  receive  any  instructions  from 
the  lady  he  had  had  the  happiness  of 
rescuing,  but  would  by  no  means  in- 
trude on  her  privacy  if  she  preferred 
imparting  her  wishes  in  w  riting.  That 
any  letters  she  might  wish  to  address 
to  her  friends  should  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible. 

Honoria  was  particularly  pleased 
by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  this 
note ;  it  was  written  in  Spanish,  and 
perhaps  that  gave  it  an  additional 
grace.  She  naturally  concluded  that 
the  Count  was  unable  to  express  him- 
self in  her  language,  and  she  was  in- 
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capable  of  writing  intelligibly  in  Spa- 
nish ;  and  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  return  a  verbal  message,  which  she 
did,  of  the  most  polite  and  grateful 
nature,  but  contrived  to  give  him  to 
understand  she  would  dispense  w  ith 
the  honour  of  a  visit.     She  was  very 
glad    to  avoid    an   interview   with  a 
young  man  of  Count  de  L'Arevalo's 
appearance,  in  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  for  though  she  had  no  doubt 
of  his  utmost  respect  and  deference, 
she  felt  more  comfortable  in  escaping 
all  personal  communication  with  one, 
who  was  certainly  not  a  very  venerahle 
protector  for  a  lovely  young  woman ! 
Barnet  now  appeared,  and  gratified 
her  extremely,  by  informing  her  that 
Rinaldo  had  been  safely  reconducted 
the  preceding  niglit.     On  again  being 
left  alone,  Honoria  attempted  a  letter 
to  her  sister ;  but  her  thoughts  were 
so   disordered,    and    so    multifarious 
was  the  communication  she  had  to 
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impart,  that  it  was  long  before  she 
could  methodize  her  ideas  sufficiently 
to  commit  them  regularly  to  paper. 
Every  time  she  heard  the  trampling 
of  horses  feet  in  the  court-yard,  she 
started  up  to  look  what  was  going 
on,  yet  reproached  herself  that   she 
could  leave  a  subject  of  such  peculiar 
interest   to  watch  indifferent   things. 
But  was  it  to  watch  indifferent  things? 
She  certainly  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  rise  so  often,  had  she 
not  thought  it  probable   she  should 
see  the  Count  de  L'Arevalo  mounted 
on  his  white  charger.     She  had  never 
before .  beheld  so  striking,  so  interest- 
ing a  figure,  and,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, it  had  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  and  was  constantly 
before  her  eyes.     But  her  conscience 
reproached  her  not  with  inconstancy, 
or  a  wayward  fancy ;  for  was  it  not 
her  first  wish  to  overcome  a  passion, 
which  she  had  long  considered  as  an 
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inexcusable  weakness,  that  had  led 
her  to  lavish  her  fondest  affections  on 
an  ungrateful  object,  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  towards  her  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  excite  all  the  pride 
and  spirit  of  a  female  mind.  In  her 
admiration  of  the  Count,  she  found 
not  any  thing  to  reproach  herself 
with ;  perhaps,  because  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  it :  be  that  as 
it  may,  she  anticipated  the  moment 
that  should  again  present  him  to  her 
sight,  and  thought  that  she  contem- 
plated him  with  similar  feelings  to 
those  with  which  she  would  have  re- 
garded a  beautiful  and  highly  in- 
teresting picture. 


VOL.  Ill  c 
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CHAPTER    IV, 


Then  on  a  rapid  steed,  in  open  view. 
From  rank  to  rank,  'twixt  horse  and  foot  he  flew; 
From  his  rais'd  helm  his  piercing  looks  he  cast. 
His  eyes,  his  figure  lighten'd  as  he  past. 

TASSO. 


JioNORiA  had  not  finished  her  letter, 
when  it  struck  her,  that  if  a  method 
could  be  found  of  remitting  it,  perhaps 
she  herself,  by  a  similar  opportunity, 
might  be  able  to  obtain  protection  to 
her  friends;  and  she  was  sorry  she 
had  not  suggested  that  in  her  message 
to  the  Count.  But  it  was  easy  to 
send  a  second ;  and  she  directed  Mar- 
cella  to  deliver  her  apology  for  trou- 
bling him  again,    and   a  request   to 
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know  if  it  was  not  practicable,  that 
she  herself  might  be  restored  to  her 
friends  almost  as  soon  as  a  letter 
could  reach  them,  if  she  could  but 
obtain  a  safe  convoy?  To  this  the 
Count  returned  an  answer,  informing 
her  that  he  would  consider  of  some 
plan  for  the  furtherance  of  her  wishes; 
and  if  she  would  permit  him  five  mi- 
nutes audience  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  he  would  impart  to  her  the 
result  of  his  reflection,  which  he  could 
explain  better  verbally.  To  this  pro- 
posal Honoria  could  offer  no  denial, 
and  she  would  have  regretted  that  she 
had  thus  brought  on  herself  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  the  Count,  had 
she  not  hoped  it  would  be  the  means 
of  re-uniting  her  without  delay  to  her 
sister. 

The  dinner,  which  was  served  at 

the  hour  she  named,  was  by  no  means 

unpalatable ;  Chico  was  still  with  her 

to  partake  of  it,  for  she  had  not  yet 

c  2 
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restored  him  to  his  master;  but  she 
thought  she  would  make  a  formal  res- 
titution of  him  that  evening.  She  had 
not  long  dined,  when  the  call  of  the 
bugle,  and  the  clattering  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  in  the  court,  again  drew  her  to 
the  window^  when  she  perceived  the 
Guerrillas  all  mounted,  and  sallying 
forth  through  the  great  gates.  In 
some  apprehension,  she  asked  Mar- 
cella  (who  was  attending  her)  where 
they  were  going  to  ?  when  she  return- 
ed, that  they  w^ere  only  repairing  to 
the  green  outside  the  walls  to  ma- 
noeuvre a  little.  A  few  minutes  after, 
the  chief  appeared,  mounted,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  of  his  officers.  As 
they  passed  under  the  gateway,  the 
charger  displayed  some  symptoms  of 
restiveness,  prancing,  curvetting,  and 
then  bounding  forward  with  a  plunge, 
perfecting  the  effect  of  the  graceful 
figure  which  he  bore.  Honoria  re- 
gretted to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  went 
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into  the  balcony  to  see  if  she  could 
discern  the  place  of  exercise  from 
thence.  In  that  she  was  disappoint- 
ed ;  but  she  perceived  a  door  at  the 
end,  which  she  found  unlocked,  and 
which  opened  upon  the  platform  that 
had  been  erected  on  the  walls,  form- 
ing a  rampart,  which  in  several  places 
was  surmounted  by  cannon.  From 
thence  Honoria  had  a  perfect  view  of 
the  Guerrillas ;  and  no  theatrical  ex- 
hibition had  ever  given  her  half  such 
amusement,  as  she  derived  from  watch- 
ing their  evolutions,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  their  leader  transported 
himself  from  one  conspicuous  situa- 
tion to  another.  Though  so  much 
gratified  with  what  she  had  seen,  she 
retired  with  a  more  than  usual  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  re-entered  her 
apartment  with  an  aching  heart. 

Evening  was  advancing  when  the 
Guerrillas  came  in.    Their  re-entrance 
gave  a  new  turn  to  Honoria's  feelings, 
c  3 
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for  she  considered  it  as  the  prelude 
to  her  interview  with  the  interesting 
Spaniard,  to  which  she  looked  for- 
ward with  some  anxiety  and  agitation. 
At  length  Marcella  entered  the  room 
in  a  harried  manner,  announcing  the 
Count's  approach.  Honoria  threw 
her  veil  over  her ;  she  had  no  desire 
to  excite  admiration,  but  rather  wish- 
ed her  claim  to  personal  charms  should 
remain  unsuspected.  Of  the  Count's 
pretensions  to  manly  beauty  she  was 
now  perfectly  satisfied:  his  head  was 
uncovered,  rendering  apparent  his 
whole  contour,  which  completely  cor- 
responded with  the  elegance  of  his  fi- 
gure, and  the  graceful  courteousness 
of  the  bow  with  which  he  entered  her 
presence.  Honoria  would  have  moved, 
forward,  and  greeted  him  with  the  ac- 
knowledgments so  much  his  due ;  but 
the  trembling  of  excessive  perturba- 
tion seized  her  frame,  her  limbs  felt 
numbed,  and  the  violent  throbbing  of 
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her  heart  rendered  her  breathless. 
She  sunk  again  on  the  seat  from  which 
she  had  arisen,  and  wrapping  her  veil 
around  her  with"  the  rapid  action  of 
extreme  disorder,  she  was  deprived  of 
utterance  or  the  power  of  thought,  till 
she  perceived  the  Count  advancing 
with  a  second  bow,  when  she  recol- 
lected herself  sufficiently  to  wave  her 
hand  towards  a  distant  seat ;  to  which 
he  immediately  retired,  expressing  an 
apprehension  that  his  visit  was  ill- 
timed.  Believing  her  to  be  in  a  state 
of  affliction,  he  should  only  increase 
by  noticing,  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  felt  great  happiness  in 
assuring  her  that  he  had  no  doubt  a 
very  short  time  would  restore  her  to 
her  husband.  That  she  might  com- 
mand any  force  at  his  disposal,  to 
guard  her  to  the  nearest  town  in  the 
possession  of  the  allies,  from  whence 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing an  escort  to  conduct  her  in 
c  4 
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safety  wherever  she  might  wish  to 
proceed. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Count,  who 
spoke  in  Spanish,  supposing  that  to  be 
Honoria's  native  tongue,  *'  I  fear  I  do 
not  speak  your  language  sufficiently 
well  to  be  intelligible  to  you  :"  for  Ho- 
noria  discovered  no  visible  sign  of  com- 
prehending what  he  said,  till  at  his  last 
question,  or  rather  observation,  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  suf- 
fering from  indisposition  ;  when  the 
Count  immediately  arose,  saying  he 
would  leave  her  to  reflect  on  what  he 
had  said,  and  extremely  regretted  hav- 
ing intruded  on  her  at  such  a  time. 
He  then  bowed,  and  quitted  the  apart- 
ment, almost  inclined  to  question  whe- 
ther his  fair  prisoner  was  not  dumb, 
at  least  having  no  right  whatever  to 
pronounce  her  otherwise. 

No  sooner  had  he  disappeared  than 
Honoria  cast  aside  her  veil,  and  tot- 
tering into  the  balcony,  exposed  her 
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face  to  the  breeze,  and  gasped  for 
breath  as  she  clasped  her  hands  toge- 
ther, and  mentally  ejaculated: 

"  O  gracious  Heaven!  can  it  indeed 
be  ?  Is  it  then  possible  ?  Can  the 
Guerrilla  Chief,  the  gallant  Spanish 
leader  be — Spencer  Surlington! ! I — 
and  am  I  his  captive?'' 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
Joy,  dread,  hope,  and  anguish,  alter- 
nately heaved  her  bosom,  exciting  ex- 
treme and  uncontroulable  disorder. 


c  5 
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CHAPTER  V 


For  since  mine  eie  your  joyous  sight  did  mis. 
My  chearefull  day  is  turn'd  to  chearelesse  night. 
And  eke  my  night  of  death  the  shadow  is ; 
But  welcome  now  my  light,  and  shining    lampe 

of  bliss. 

SPENSER. 


When  Honoria  refleotecl  on  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  parted  from 
Spencer  Burlington,  and  his  unac- 
countable conduct,  not  only  in  regard 
to  herself,  but  her  whole  family,  and 
even  his  own  brother;  flying  into  vo- 
luntary exile,  and,  as  it  now  appeared, 
changing  his  name,  which  she  imputed 
to  some  romantic  whim.  When  she 
considered  all  these  circumstances, 
how  could  she  anticipate  any  pleasure 
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from  their  meeting?  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  inclined  to  pronounce 
it  the  most  malignant  stroke  of  fate 
which  had  thus  thrown  her  upon  the 
protection  of  a  man  whom  she  wished 
for  ever  to  forget,  and  had  presented 
him  to  her  under  all  the  dazzling  ad- 
vantages of  fame,  rank,  and  notoriety! 
When  she  had  first  beheld  the  Count 
de  L'Arevalo,  at  the  time  he  was 
pointed  out  to  her  from  the  window 
by  Marcel  la,  the  grand  charm  which 
she  had  discovered  in  the  elegant  fi- 
gure was  its  resemblance  to  Spencef 
Burlington's !  But  the  walk,  the  move- 
ments, and  the  gestures,  still  more 
forcibly  reminded  her  of  him ;  but 
only  reminded  her,  for  she  entertained 
not  the  most  remote  suspicion  that  it 
could  indeed  be  him,  for  she  thought 
the  Count  taller,  and  rather  larger 
than  Spencer — a  deception  arising 
from  the  style  of  dress.  The  musta- 
chios,  together  with  the  shade  of  his 
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cap,  completely  disguised  the  charac- 
ter  of  his  features  from  the  distance 
at  which  she  beheld  him;  in  short, 
she  could  only  trace  a  resemblance, 
which  she  concluded  to  be  accidental, 
but  which  rendered  the  Count  inex- 
pressibly interesting  in  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  deny  herself  the  extreme 
gratification  of  contemplating  one  who 
seemed  to  bring  before  her  that  image 
which  she  thought  most  perfect  in 
nature,  though  it  revived  every  im- 
pression of  the  most  lively  regret; 
and  she  returned  from  watching  him 
from  the  ramparts  in  a  state  of  such 
bitter  affliction,  as  determined  her  no 
longer  to  indulge  herself  in  recalling 
impressions,  which  totally  deprived 
her  of  peace.  She  already  considered 
herself  as  extremely  reprehensible, 
and  was  severely  arraigning  herself 
for  such  entire  inconsistency  with  the 
plan  she  had  till  then  adopted ;  when 
the  Count  was  announced,  and   she 
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actually  beheld  the  being  who  occu- 
pied her  every  thought.  The  utmost 
strength  of  self-possession  could  only 
just  enable  her  to  conceal  the  pertur- 
bation that  seized  her.  Had  utter- 
ance been  permitted  her,  she  would 
7iot  have  spoken ;  for,  possessed  with 
a  persuasion  that  Spencer  knew  her 
not,  her  strongest  dread  was  that  of 
discovery,  for  she  never  could  forget 
the  last  time  he  had  been  surprised 
by  her  unexpected  appearance.  To 
evince  symptoms  of  indisposition,  she 
thought  would  cause  him  to  retire, 
and  her  design  succeeded.  On  re- 
volving what  he  had  said,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  addressed  her,  as  if  sup- 
posing her  to  be  a  Spanish  woman, 
and  married ;  but,  on  reflection,  Ho- 
noria,  with  a  bitter  pang,  admitted  the 
suspicion,  that  he  had  adopted  a  fi- 
nesse, in  order  to  avoid  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  recognition,  and  that  in  re- 
ality he  knew  who  she  was,  and  that 
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had  induced  him  so  readily  to  devise 
the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her 
friends.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
person  of  Barnet,  whom,  she  conclud- 
ed he  must  have  seen,  from  whom  he 
had  probably  learnt  the  identity  of 
his  prisoner,  neither  did  she  believe 
it  possible  he  could  have  beheld  Ri- 
naldo  without  recognizing  his  old  fa- 
vourite, and  in  seeing  him,  he  must 
naturally  have  concluded  that  some 
one  connected  with  his  brother  was 
near. 

Yet,  if  Spencer  knew  who  she  was, 
why  had  he  proposed  an  interview? 
but  again  she  recollected  he  had  de- 
layed it  till  evening  was  just  closing  in, 
and  in  that  light  it  was  easy  to  affect 
not  to  know  her,  and  while  he  display- 
ed an  appearance  of  extreme  attention 
and  civility  towards  a  stranger,  he 
avoided  all  the  disagreeable  circum- 
stances, which  must  have  attended  a 
mutual  acknowledgement. 
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*'  And  this  is  the  man !"  thought 
Honoria,  "  who,  I  am  still  so  weak,  so 
reprehensible,  so  totally  inexcusable ! 
as  to  think  of  with  tenderness  and  re- 
gret. He,  who  treats  me  as  a  stran- 
ger, because  he  will  not  conduct  him- 
self towards  me  as  he  ought  to  do, 
and  must,  considering  me  as  a  relative 
or  connexion. 

But  then  again,  it  was  extraordinary 
that  he  should  come  into  her  presence 
when  he  must  be  certain  she  would 
know  him,  and  that  through  her,  his 
situation  and  new  name  would  be  im- 
parted to  those  from  whom  he  had  so 
long  chosen  to  conceal  it.  This  seemed 
a  contradiction  to  the  supposition  of  his 
knowing  her,  and  she  began  to  hope, 
as  he  was  so  ready  to  furnish  her  with 
the  means  of  departing,  she  might  get 
away  without  his  discovering  her.  In 
that  idea  alone  could  she  find  consola- 
tion for  the  thought  of  being  recognized 
by  Mr.  Burlington  while  so  immedi- 
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ately  under  his  protection,  and  which 
she  believed  would    distress  him  as 
much  as  it  did  her,  indicted  on  her 
the  deepest    humiliation.      Her   per- 
plexing ruminations  were  interrupted 
by   the    entrance    of    Marcella    with 
lights.     Honoria  wished  to  speak   to 
Barnet  that  she   might  discover  if  he 
had  seen  the  Count,  or  rather  if  the 
Count  had  seen  him  ;  for  as  Barnet 
had  discovered  some  want  of  sagacity, 
she  thought  it  possihle  he  might  not 
recognize    Mr.    Burlington  under    a 
strange  dress.     She  now  asked  Mar- 
cella why  Barnet  had  not  appeared 
since  the  morning,   when  she  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  seized  with 
a  giddiness,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
lie  down,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
rise  since,  but  that  every  necessary  at- 
tention was  paid  him.     Marcella  add- 
ed, that  she  had  just  been  to  see  him, 
and  he  was    better.     On  this  assur- 
ance, Honoria  wrote  a  few  lines  with 
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her  pencil,  which  she  desired  Marcella 
to  take  to  Barnet,  which  was  an  in- 
inquiry  whether  he  had  been  spoken 
to  by  the  Count,  or  if  the  latter  had 
seen  their  horses  ?  she  added  some- 
thing relative  to  their  departure,  as  if 
these  questions  concerned  it.  Barnet's 
answer  purported  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  Count  at  all,  that  their  stable 
was  quite  away  from  the  others,  and 
that  the  Count  had  not  seen  the 
horses  when  he  (Barnet)  had  left  them, 
but  that  was  early  in  the  morning,  as 
he  had  not  been  able  to  go  near  them 
since,  but  one  of  the  Guerrillas  had 
promised  to  take  particular  care  of 
Rinaldo. 

This  reply  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  Honoria,  as  it  convinced  her  that 
Spencer  did  not  know  her,  and  she 
derived  the  greatest  consolation  from 
that  persuasion ;  for  nothing  afflicted 
her  so  much  as  the  idea  that  he  could 
enter  her  presence  with  such  perfec- 
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composure,  and  carry  on  such  a  de- 
testable counterfeit. 

She  felt  as  if  she  had  injured  him, 
and  the  relief  she  experienced  excited 
a  gleam  of  genuine  joy.  Chico  at  that 
moment  jumped  into  her  lap.  "  Ah  ! 
dear  Chico!"  she  cried,  fondly  ca- 
ressing him  ;  ''  how  happy  I  am  that 
I  preserved  you."  But  the  next  mo- 
ment she  put  him  down,  as  the  colour 
suffused  her  cheeks.  She  had  never 
before  called  him  dear  Chico ;  she  got 
up  and  walked  about  the  room,  as  she 
added  in  an  altered  tone,  "  Go,  go, 
Chico  !  I  must  give  you  up  ;  go,  go  to 
your  master,  but  do  not  let  him  know 
how  fond  you  are  of  me,  or  he  will 
despise  you  for  it."  Her  tears  began- 
to  flow,  and  she  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber to  avoid  the  intrusion  of  Marcella ; 
but  she  had  not  been  there  long  when 
Marcella  knocked  at  the  door.  Ho- 
noria  told  her  she  did  not  want  her 
any  more  that  night :   but  Marcella, 
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rather  in  a  ruffled  tone  replied ;  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Signora,  but  if  it  is 
not  quite  impossible  I  must  come  in 
if  you  please,  though  I  am  sure 
I  am  quite  ashamed  to  give  so 
much  trouble  about  such  nonsense." 
Honoria  now  admitted  her.  She  ap- 
peared a  good  deal  irritated,  and  hur- 
rying across  the  room  said,  *'  I  am 
sure  I  never  was  so  scolded  in  my  life 
before,  about  such  a  foolish  thing  too, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the 
Count  in  a  passion ;  and  now  to  be 
in  such  a  rage  just  because  I  forgot 
such  a  trifle." 

Honoria  could  not  resist  asking 
what  was  the  matter,  as  she  observed 
Marcella  go  round  the  bed,  and  take 
something  that  was  fixed  to  the  ta- 
pestry. 

"  Why,  it  is  all  about  this  foolish 
picture,"  returned  Marcella.  *'  The 
Count  was  so  angry,  because  I  did 
not  remove  it  last  night,  and  he  bade 
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me  do  so  this  morning;  and  because 
I  forgot  it  again,  he  made  such  a  fuss 
about  it,  and  declared  that  I  must 
get  it  to-night,  for  he  coukl  not  sleep 
unless  it  was  hung  up  close  to  his 
bed — any  one  would  suppose  he  was 
out  of  his  senses." 

While  Marcella  was  speaking,  Ho- 
noria  had  approached,  and  now  be- 
held her  own  drawing  of  the  cottage, 
which  had  been  hung  in  Spencer's 
chamber  at  Edenvale,  and  which  he 
had  refused  to  give  up.  Pleasure 
rose  triumphant  in  her  bosom  ;  she 
imputed  it  to  sudden  joy,  excited  by 
the  sight  of  the  dear,  familiar  scene, 
represented  in  the  picture ;  but  it 
sprung  more  from  the  situation  in 
w  hich  she  had  discovered  it,  and  from 
the  anxiety  she  was  assured  it  excited. 
She  had  now  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gaining it,  but  in  so  doing  she  must 
^  have  betrayed  herself;  she  fancied 
she  was  very  reluctant  to  relinquish 
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it,  though  she  hurried  Marcella  away, 
and  bade  her  be  cautious  not  to  in- 
jure it.  It  had  been  hung  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  escape  Honoria's  ob- 
servation ;  or  if  she  had  perceived 
there  was  a  drawing,  she  had  not 
examined  the  subject.  She  was 
obliged  to  the  picture  for  a  much 
more  easy  night  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  passed ;  but  the  bu- 
siness of  transporting  herself,  her  ser- 
vant, and  her  horse,  from  thence 
without  either  being  recognized  by 
Spencer  Burlington,  was  an  under- 
taking which  her  utmost  ingenuity 
could  not  devise  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting. 
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CHAPTER     VI 


And  art  thou,  dearest !  chang'd  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 

GIAOUR. 


JtloNORiA  arose  very  early ;  but  had 
not  long  been  up,  when  she  heard  a 
horse's  feet  in  the  court.  She  was 
immediately  going  to  look  out,  when 
she  recollected  she  had  resolved  no 
more  to  watch  for  the  Guerrilla  Chief; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  suggested 
the  improbability  of  its  being  him, 
and  she  gratified  her  curiosity.  But 
she  looked  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
before  she  could  feel  convinced  her 
eyes  did  not  deceive  her,  when  she 
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saw  JR/inalclo  following  his  old  mas- 
ter, no  longer  attired  as  the  Spanish 
warrior,  but  in  the  plain  dress  of  an 
English  gentleman.     After  proceed- 
ing a  few  paces,  he  turned  to  caress 
his  old  favourite;   and  Honoria  ob- 
served him    repeatedly  exanline  the 
scar  which  the  wound  had  left  in  his 
neck.     He  then  mounted  him  with  a 
dejected  air,  and  rode  slowly  through 
the  gates,  which  were  opened  to  him 
by   the    sentinels.      Honoria's    heart 
again    throbbed   only  to    disappoint- 
ment   and   mortification.     Here  was 
evidence     unquestionable,    that    Ri- 
naldo   was   not  only  knoimi^    but  re- 
claimed  by   his    original    possessor ; 
and  how  could  that  be  without  his 
being    acquainted   with   the    relative 
circumstances  ?  Caution  was  now  no 
longer  necessary ;  and  she  resolved, 
as  soon  as  he  should  return,  to  send 
an  urgent  request  to  be  permitted  to 
depart   that    day,    and    she  had   no 
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doubt  it  would  be  complied  with. 
She  had  arisen  so  early  that  some 
hours,  some  wretched  hours,  elapsed 
before  Marcella  appeared  to  spread 
her  breakfast;  she  had  thought  she 
heard  Rinaldo's  feet  returning,  but 
she  would  not  look  out.  She  now 
heard  all  the  Guerrillas  parading, 
but  she  would  no  more  regard  them ; 
and  sat  down  to  her  joyless  meal  with 
feelings  that  turned  every  thing  to 
gall. 

Marcella  electrified  her  by  present- 
ing a  note,  which  she  said  was  from 
the  Count.  It  was  still  in  Spanish, 
and  purported,  that  having  disco- 
vered a  horse,  among  those  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  French  chas- 
seurs, which  had  once  belonged  to  a 
near  and  dear  relative  of  his,  he  ex- 
perienced the  deepest  solicitude,  lest 
its  owner  should  have  fallen  ere  he 
had  been  deprived  of  it,  and  entreated 
that  if  the  Signora,  during  her  cap- 
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tivity,  had  learned  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  this  iiorse 
(which  was  distinguished  by  its  pe- 
culiar beauty,  and  by  having  been 
wounded  in  the  neck)  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  she  would 
have  the  compassion  to  inform  him 
immediately. 

Again  was  Honoria  raised  from 
despondence,  though  thrown  into  ex- 
treme perplexity;  for  liow  was  she 
to  impait  any  information  respecting 
Rinaldo's  master,  witiiout  betraying 
her  own  identity.  But  to  keep 
Spencer  in  a  state  of  such  anxiety,  or 
inflict  one  pang  Vvhich  she  had  the 
power  to  spare  him,  her  heart  for- 
bade, and  turning  to  Marcella,  wdio 
waited  for  an  answer  to  the  note,  she 
said  rapidly,  "  Go,  fly  to  the  Count, 
and  tell  him — tell  him,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  owner  of  that  beautiful 
horse,  he  alluded  to,  is  safe — and    - 
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and  that  the  animal  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands  by  accident." 

Mai'ceila  quitted  the  room  as  Ho- 
iioria  arose,  and  walked  about  in 
great  agitation.  Marcella  had  left 
the  door  a-jar,  and  as  Honoria  turn- 
ed, she  thought  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  Connt,  now  in  uniform.  But 
she  instantly  averted  her  eyes,  and 
turned  her  back,  lest  he  should  per- 
ceive her. 

Immediately  after  she  heard  the 
door  pushed  open,  and  the  creak  of 
the  "  Iberian  boot"  approaching. 

Honoria  felt  as  if  she  must  expire 
with  trepidation  and  dread  ;  slie 
dared  not  turn  round,  for  she  was 
without  her  veil,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  reireating  from  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  without  passing 
close  by  the  object  which  excited 
such  a  variety  of  opposing  sensations, 
and  who,  as  he   entered,    addressed 
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her  in  the  quick  accents  of  agitatiort 
and  anxiety. 

"  Excuse  this  intrusion,  Signora; 
I  fear  it  is  unwarrantable ;  but  per- 
ceiving your  door  open,  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  imploring 
you  to  repeat  all  you  know  relative 
to  the  owner  of  that  horse,  who  is  to 
me  so  interesting?" 

Honoria  felt  as  if  the  crisis  of  her 
fate  was  arrived  ;  it  was  no  longer  in 
her  power  to  conceal  herself;  and  all 
that  remained  for  her  to  do,  was  to 
exert  her  utmost  strength  of  self- 
command,  in  order  to  conceal  tiie  real 
nature  of  her  feelings,  and  to  meet 
Spencer  Burlington  with  the  demean- 
our and  aspect  which  his  conduct 
towards  herself  justified.  Fully  pre- 
pared for  another  start  of  horror  and 
dismay,  she  turned  towards  him,  re- 
solved to  convince  him  she  was  as 
little  rejoiced  as  himself;  and,  pale 
and  trembling,  sl)e  cast  her  eyes  ou 
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him,  entleavonring  to  assume  a  look 
of  steady  composure,  as  she  attempt- 
ed to  say  sometl^ing  about  regret  and 
distressing  circimlstances.  But  tlie 
beam  that  darted  from  his  eyes,  ac- 
companying the  start  of  amazement ! 
The  manner  in  which  he  again  and 
again  regarded  her,  and  the  cry  of 
joy  that  escaped  him  the  moment  he 
could  give  full  credence  to  his  senses, 
silenced  her  at  once ! 

In  a  delirium  of  delight,  it  was  im- 
possible to  controul,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, he  sprung  forward,  and  would 
have  caught  her  to  his  breast,  but 
she  shrunk  back,  motioning  him  to 
retire.  Instantly  he  sunk  on  his 
knee,  while  he  passionately  and  re- 
peatedly pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  cast  his  imploring  eyes  on  her 
face,  as  if  conjuring  her  to  forgive 
him ;  while  the  rapture  he  experi- 
enced in  once  more  gazing  on  her, 
was  unquestionably   evinced   in    the 
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softened  rays  of  his  bright  and  pene- 
tratin«:  eyes. 

Honoria  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  such  a  reception,  and  she  felt  at 
that  moment,  that  her  hardest  trial 
was  yet  to  come.  She  endeavoured 
to  disengage  'her  hand  from  his  firm 
hold,  while  she  averted  her  face,  and, 
after  many  struggles  for  articulation, 
at  length  faltered,  "  Pray — I  beg — 
I  conjure  you  to  rise — and — and  ab 
low  me  to  explain  the — the" — 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Spencer, 
springing  from  his  knee ;  ''  no  ex- 
planation is  necessary.  I  see  you 
here,  and  that  is  all  that  I  desire  to 
know,  or  comprehend.^ — Oh  !  what  a 
dull,  torpid,  insensible  being  must  I 
be,  not  to  have  felt  some  instinctive 
sensation,  that  would  at  once  have 
convinced  me  who  was  my  captive." 

"  Captive  r  echoed  Honoria  with 
some  hauteur. 

*'  O  pardon,  pardon  me  !"  exclaim- 
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ed  Spencer;  ''  delight  has  so  bewil- 
dered my  senses,  I  know  not  what  I 
say."  Honorias  resentful  air  now 
compelled  him  to  release  her  hand, 
when  she  seated  herself  at  a  distance 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  still 
gazing  on  her  as  if  cjnestioning  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

"  O  thou  inconsistent  being !" 
thought  Honoria;  ''  how  hard  a  part 
have  yoQ  given  me  to  act!  I  could 
have  treated  the  Spencer  Burlington 
I  saw  at  Edenvale  as  he  justly  me- 
rited ;  but  I  now  only  behold  him 
that  I  knew  at  the  cottage ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  forget  all  that  has  since  in- 
tervened." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Had  our  ill  fate  iie't!r  blown  thy  daiig'ious  flame. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  friend's  cold  name, 
I  might,  upon  that  score,  tliy  heart  receive, 
And  with  that  guiltless  name  my  own  deceive : 
That  commerce  now  in  vain  you  recommend, 
I  dread  the  latent  lover  in  the  friend ; 
Of  ignorance  I  want  the  poor  excuse, 
And  know  I  both  must  take,  or  both  refuse. 

LORD    HERVEY. 


Jlxonoria's  repellent  manner  had  not 
so  strong  an  effect  on  Spencer  as  she 
expected,  for  he  seemed  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  joy  to  experi- 
ence any  inferior  emotion  ;  and  again 
he  approached  lier,  exclaiming:  "  O  ! 
what  a  delightfid  chance  that  was, 
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which  brought  wj/  Guerrillas  to  3  our 
succour.." 

Honoria  iutcrruptecl  hiiu,  saying", 
M  ith  Some  ibruiality  :  "I  am  fully 
sensilile  of  the  ohligation  I  owe  you, 
as  well  ou  that  account,  as  for  the  at- 
tention vu'h  which  (considering  me 
as  a  stranger)  I  have  been  treated. 
I  have  only  to  say,  you  will  augment 
my  debt  of  gratitude,  by  furn idling 
me  with  an  escort  from  heuce  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Spencer  regarded  her  earnestly,  and 
with  a  slight  degree  of  seriousness, 
w^hile  she  was  speaking,  and  for  a  few 
moments  after  she  had  erased,  when  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  the  pur- 
port of  her  concluding  words;  and  said, 

"  O  do  not  talk  of  that  just  now! 
but,  in  pit3%  tell  me  about  my  poor 
brother,  and  Ella,  and  your  mother, 
and  every  ]>ody  that  I  am  dying  to 
hear  of." 

Ilonoria  looked  at  him  w  ith  a  spe- 
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cies  of  surprise,  she  did  not  atteirpt 
to  conceal,  as  she  thought,  how  sud- 
denly he  had  become  anxious  to  hear 
of  the  welfare  of  those  friends  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  neglected.  She 
said  she  would  willingly  satisfy  him, 
as  far  as  was  in  her  power  on  that 
head,  and  waved  her  hand  towards  a 
distant  chair,  that  he  might  seat  him- 
self, preparatory  to  her  entering  on 
the  subject ;  but,  drawing  a  seat  near 
her,  he  listened  very  attentively  for 
the  account  she  had  promised  him. 
It  was  very,  brief,  and  a  good  deal  in- 
terrupted by  coughing  and  hesitation. 
She  merely  informed  him  of  where 
his  brother  then  was ;  that  Ella  was 
with  him,  and  that  they  intended  set- 
ting off  for  England  as  soon  as  his 
health  (which  had  for  some  time  been 
in  a  precarious  state)  would  permit. 
She  added,  in  regard  to  herself,  that 
she  had  accompanied  her  sister  abroad, 
and  then  slightly  sketched  the  cir- 
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cumstaiices  which  had  led  to  her 
being  benighted  on  the  Plains  of  Sa- 
lamanca, and  subsequent  capture  by 
the  French  party. 

''  O,  delightful  Plaiiis  of  Sala- 
manca F  exclaimed  Spencer,  "  but 
for  your  wilds  and  wastes,  this  charm- 
ing catastrophe  would  never  have  oc- 
curred! and  Barnet  too,  most  wise, 
ingenious  Barnet !  Henceforth  he  shall 
be  famous  for  his  prevoyance ;  for  who, 
not  blessed  with  an  equal  degree  of 
refined  sagacity,  could  ever  have  con- 
trived, by  the  perverseness  of  an  in- 
cident, to  produce  such  enchanting 
effects  !" 

With  what  difficulty  did  Honoria 
controul  the  smile  of  approbation, 
which  this  genuine  effusion  of  viva- 
city and  joy  almost  irresistibly  pro- 
voked, but  which  would  have  en^ 
couraged  the  rapturous  expressions, 
which  she  felt  the  imperative  pro- 
priety   of   repelling,    by     the    most 
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guarded  and  scrupulous  demean- 
our/' 

"  And  Rinaldo,"  continued  Spen- 
cer, "was  Barnet  riding  liim?"  Ho- 
noria  simply  re[)lied  :  "  ISo,  /  rode 
him  as  long  as  be  Avould  permit  me, 
but  when  he  heard  your  bugle,  he 
became  unmanageable.  He  was  just 
kind  enough  to  bear  me  from  the 
enemy,  when  he  grew  so  furious,  1 
was  obliged  to  dismount,  and  he  flew 
in  among  the  combatants." 

''  And  you  were  riding  Rinaldo  !" 
repeated  S^pencer,  with  a  delighted 
look :  "  Ah  !  how  little  did  I  think 
"  He  suddenly  checked  him- 
self, observing  that  Honoria  looked 
very  grave  ;  and  endeavouring  to  as- 
sume a  more  indifferent  tone,  Ije  after- 
w^ards  continued  :  "•  When  I  was  ad- 
vancing on  the  French  party,  I  was 
convinced  I  saw  a  female  flying  to 
our  rear,  and  from  thence  inferred 
she  was  endeavouring  to  escape  ;  and, 
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as  soon  as  I  had  time  to  recollect 
myself,  after  the  Rrst  onset,  and  ascer- 
tain tJie  strength  of  the  force  I  had 
to  contend  with,  I  depnted  Don  Ma- 
teo, one  of  my  subalterns,  to  escort 
the  fair  fugitive  to  a  place  of  safety. 
I  did  not  see  him  till  tlie  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  inquired  for  his  charge, 
who,  he  informed  me,  was  an  offi- 
cers wife,  that   had  been  taken  from 

■ ,  but,   O    Heavens  !    perhaps  he 

was  not  mistaken  !"  cried  Spencer, 
starting  up  with  an  aspect  of  horror  ; 
the  idea,  for  the  first  time,  striking 
him  that  Honoria  might  be  married  ! 

She  knew  not  how  to  look,  or 
hardly  how  to  undeceive  him ;  at 
length  she  stammered, 

"  Don  Mateo  only  asserted  his  own 
conclusions,  which  he  probably  drew 
from  my  not  having  undeceived  him." 

"  But  he  was  deceived  r  cried  Spen- 
cer, with  breathless  eagerness.  Ho- 
noria bowed  assent,   and,  to  change 
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the  subject,   immediately  said,  "  But 
Avhy  was  I  taken  for  a  Spaniard?" 

Spencer  answered  not,  but  re-seat- 
ed himself,  and  was  some  moments 
before  he  could  recover :  he  then 
be2:ged  her  to  repeat  what  she  had 
said,  wlien  he  replied  : 

'"  I  thought  it  more  likely  that  a 
Spanish  woman  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  than  one  of  my 
own  countrywomen,  who  are  little 
exposed  to  such  danger;  and  Don 
jMateo  said,  that  you  had  spoken  to 
him  in  Spanish,  though  you  were  so 
much  agitated  at  the  time,  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.  T/iat,  of 
course,  prevented  his  discovering,  by 
your  accent,  that  you  were  not  a  Spa- 
niard. But,"  continued  Spencer,  witli 
revived  animation,  "  had  I  known 
that  Rinaldo  belonged  to  7/(m,  my 
supicions  would  instantly  have  been 
excited ;  but  he  was  brought  back 
with  several  horses  that   were  taken 
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from  the  enemy,  and  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  But,  this  morning, 
having  risen  at  day-break  (wliich  h,as 
been  my  custom  since  I  have  been  a 
soldier),  1  went  out  in  order  to  take 
a  stroll  round  the  vicinity,  and  exa- 
mine some  defiles  not  far  distant, 
which  I  often  do  incognito^  passing 
for  an  English  traveller.  But,  pre- 
vious to  my  quitting  the  convent,  I 
happened  to  be  crossing  a  green,  in 
front  of  a  detached  building,  appro- 
priated as  a  stable,  wlien  something 
came  behind  me,  and  knocked  my 
hat  off.  I  turned  round  with  some 
surprise,  when  my  face  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  horses  nose.  There  was 
but  one  horse  in  the  world  that  would 
presume  to  take  such  a  liberty  with 
me.  He  began  trotting  round  me, 
neighing  and  kicking  up  his  heels,  in 
a  manner  that  dispelled  every  doubt. 
T  w^as  so  delighted,    that  I  actually 
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threw  my   arms  round  his  neck,  and 
embraced  him." 

"  Bnt  how  came  Rinaklo  there?" 
ask^d  Honoria. 

"  I  will  tell  you  :  my  joy,  you  may 
suppose,     was     short-lived.      I    per- 
ceived the  scar  on  his  n^ck,  which, 
together  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  fallen  into  our  hands,  excited  the 
most  melancholy  forebodings.     1  en- 
tered the  stable,  and  inquired  of  one 
of  my  men  if  he  knew  any  particulars 
respecting  Rinaldo  ;  but  he  said   he 
only  knew  that  he  was  a  very  unruly 
horse  in  the  stable  ;  and,  there  being 
no  regular  divisions  in  the  place,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  let  him  out  on 
the  green,  that  he  might  not  kick  the 
others ;  for  that  no  one  could  manage 
him  but  a  man  who  had  been  taken 
ill,  and   could  not  attend  on  him.     I 
could   not  resist  mounting    Rinaido, 
and  while   I  was  out,   it  struck  me 
that  you   might  be  able   to  give  me 
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some  infonnalion  respeciing  hiui ;  and 
^vheii  I  sent  Marcella  to  you  with  my 
note  to  that  puvpose,  I  was  so  im- 
patient for  the  answer,  that  I  awaited 
it  in  the  anti-room.  It  so  plainly  in- 
dicated that  you  still  knew  something- 
more  than  you  had  imparted,  that  I 
determined  to  question  you,  as  I  saw- 
that  you  were  walking  about,  and 
had  recovered  from  the  indisposition 
you  appeared  to  labour  under  last 
night." 

Honoria  did  not  desire  to  hear  any 
allusion  to  her  disorder  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  source  of  which  she  feared 
must  now  be  too  apparent.  She  arose, 
indicating,  that  she  thought  the  inter- 
view should  now  terminate — as  she 
said, 

"  When  may  I  hope  to  depart  ?" 
Spencer  assumed  a  dubious  aspect, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  returned, 
**  I  will  consider   of  it.     Some  con- 
trivance is  necessary ;  but,  if  you  will 
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permit  me  to  Sj3eak  to  you  again  on 
the  subject,  I " 

Honoria  interrupted  liiin,  observ- 
ing', *'  I  thought  you  mentioned  last 
night,  that  you  had  devised  a  ready 
method,  by  which  I  might  be  re- 
stored to  my  friends !  Their  uneasi- 
ness, when  tl-ey  learn  tliat  I  am  not 
at  Salamanca,   will •" 

''  Certainly,  certainly,"  cried  Spen- 
cer, "  letters  should  be  sent  off  ianne- 
diately." 

*'  Letters !"  repeated  Honoria,  "  I 
myself  may  reach  them  as  soon." 

*'  Impossible !  c|uite  impossible !  a 
courier  may  travel  night  and  day,  and 
contrive  to  elude  the  enemy  by  means 
which  you  could  not  adopt.  Letters 
must  be  sent  off  immediately,  and  I 
will  write  to  my  brother  by  the  same 
opportunity.  But  you  hurry  me  away 
so,"  continued  Spencer,  observing 
the    direction  of  Honoria's  eyes   to- 
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wards  the  door,  "  I  liave  not  half  ex- 
plained   ' 

"  Half  explained  r'  mentally  re- 
peated Honoria.  "  No,  nor  in  one 
single  degree  liave  you  accounted  for 
the  most  unintelligiljle  part  of  your 
conduct!  You  have  only  convinced 
me  that  you  are  still  tJiat  being,  to- 
wards whom  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  nature  to  maintain  an  uniform 
and  determined  aspect  of  reserve." 

She  repeated  a  very  urgent  and  se- 
rious intreaty,  to  be  immediately  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  departing ; 
to  which  he  appeared  to  ])ay  great  at- 
tention, and  at  length  quitted  her, 
again  observing,  that  she  had  better, 
at  all  events,  ?i'rite  to  her  sister. 
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CHAPTER    VIO. 


Thoughts  from  the  tongue,  that  slowly  part, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  heart. 

ROKEBY. 


Xiow  was  it  possible  that  Floiioria 
could  write  to  her  sister,  while  her 
niiiid  was  in  such  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  her  heart  throbbing  with  such 
tumultuous  sensations?  She  hoped 
that  Ella  had  hitherto  been  spared 
uneasiness  on  her  account,  as  she  ]iad 
not  promised  to  write  to  her  from 
Salamanca,  where  she  had  only  in- 
tended remaining'  four  or  live  days ; 
thus  it  was  possible  that  her  sister 
might  not  suspect  that  any  thing  un- 
toward had  happened,    till  she  was 
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satisiiecl  of  iier  safety  by  the  accounts 
which  were  now  to  be  dispatched. 
Hoiioria's  thoughts  were  so  unma- 
nageable at  this  period,  that  it  was 
out  of  her  power  for  some  time,  to 
fix  them  steadily  on  any  subject  but 
one ;  at  length,  she  re-perused  what 
she  had  before  written  to  her  sister, 
which  brought  her  ideas  a  little  under 
subjection  ;  but  after  all  she  could 
only  complete  a  strange,  wild,  inco- 
herent epistle,  which  implied,  though 
not  very  intelligibly,  that  the  Guer- 
rilla Chief  had  turned  out  to  be  Spen- 
cer Burlington  ;  and  that  under  such 
?i pecuUarlij  dutress'iKg  circumstance, 
she  was  more  anxious  than  she  could 
express,  to  escape  his  protection,  not- 
withstanding she  had  only  as  yet  re- 
cognized in  him  the  character  he  had 
appeared  to  her  in  the  former  stages 
of  their  acquaintance. 

Having   acquitted    herself   of  this 
task,  Honoria  resigned  herself  to  the 
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conteinplaiion  of  her  situation.  It 
Avas  one  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  de- 
manded the  most  scrupulous  nicety 
in  her  conduct  towards  him,  who  had 
betrayed,  by  the  excess  of  joy  he  had 
been  surprised  into  on  beholding  her, 
symptom's  of  that  tender  seiitiment 
she  had  once  before  imagined  he  ex- 
perienced for  her ;  and  though  it  com- 
municated a  joy  unspeakable  to  her 
heart,  and  a  relief  from  the  sad  and 
mortifying  sensations  that  had  so  long 
embittered  every  hour,  yet  it  augment- 
ed the  perplexities  of  the  moment. 
He  had  talked  of  writing  to  his  bro- 
ther ;  she  therefore  concluded  that 
he  no  longer  intended  estranging  him- 
self from  his  friends  ;  but  witiiout  a 
thorough  explanation  of  his  former 
conduct  towards  herself,  and  a  full 
and  sufficient  excuse  for  it,  she  never 
could  receive  Spencer  Burlington  on 
any  other  footing  than  that  which  his 
connexion  with  her  family  rendered 
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necessary,  if  they  meant  to  keep  on 
amicable  terms  with  him.  Independ- 
ent of  any  other  consideration,  she 
was  sensible,  that  should  he  evince 
more  regard  for  her  than  friendship 
justified,  while  she  was  so  immediate- 
ly under  his  protection,  she  ought  to 
resent  it  as  an  offence  almost  border- 
ing on  insult,  though  what  he  betrayed 
without  design  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  so  severe  a  lio-ht.  In  a 
character  so  animated  as  his,  joy  had 
an  irresistible  influence,  and  elevated 
the  spirits  to  a  degree  that  must  pro- 
duce unguarded  ebullitions ;  but  she 
felt  perfectly  confident  she  might  rely 
on  his  sense  of  propriety. 

A  day  or  two,  perhaps  a  few  hours, 
might  release  her  from  a  situation,  she 
persuaded  herself  she  was  so  anxious 
to  escape ;  meantime  she  must  con- 
duct herself  towards  Spencer  Bur- 
lington, as  she  would  have  done  to- 
wards the  Guerrilla  Chief.     She  must 
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guard  her  every  look,  word,  and  ac- 
tion:  and,  while  she  appeared  wholly 
indifferent  to  him  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, prevent  his  suspecting  that  she 
felt  he  had  injured  her,  or  that  she 
cared  enough  about  him  to  resent  his 
former  conduct. 

She  could  not  help  thinking  how 
particularly  well  he  looked  ;  vivacity 
was  the  charm  that  lighted  up  his 
countenance  to  such  a  bright  expres- 
sion. She  began  to  question  whether 
mustacliios  were  not  becoming  ?  while 
she  thought  how  very  little  the  Spa- 
nish chieftain  resembled  that  poor, 
pale,  ill-looking  man,  she  had  first 
seen  at  church,  and  w^hom  she  took 
such  pleasure  in  abusing  in  her  letter 
to  her  sister. 

Honoria  had  never  once  thought  of 
Chico,  till,  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
dinner,  he  came  stretching  and  yawn- 
ing, from  beneath  the  settee  where  he 
had  been  asleep  all  the  morning.  Bar- 
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net  appeared  to  wait  at  table ;  lie  said 
he  was  quite  recovered,  and  Honoria 
bade  him  repair  to  the  Count  deL'Are- 
valo,  saying  she  believed  he  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  She  thought  the 
surprise  Barnet  would  experience 
might  serve  all  the  purposes  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and,  as  his  faculties  appeared 
to  have  been  dormant  of  late,  it  might 
prove  an  effectual  method  of  arousing 
them.  But  we  must  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  they  were  not  always  in 
such  a  state  of  torpor,  his  active  at- 
tentions to  his  master  proved  this ! 
He  was  an  attached  and  faithful  crea- 
ture, but  had,  on  the  late  occasion, 
relied  too  much  on  his  own  sagacity ; 
and,  on  discovering  his  mistake,  he 
became  confused,  and  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  the  mischief  he  had 
occasioned,  and  had  scarcely  yet  re- 
covered his  dismay.  He  did  not  re- 
turn as  Honoria  had  expected  after 
his   interview    with   the   Count,    but 
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Marcel  la  brought  a  message  from  the 
latter,  requesting  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  to  Honoria  respecting  her  de- 
parture  from  thence. 


VOL,  III. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, 

'*  Mount  and  march  forward  !"  forth  they  go, 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound ! 

WALTER    SCOTT. 


xloNORiA  sighed,  as  she  thought 
how  promptly  her  request  had  been 
acceded  to ;  for  she  concluded  that 
Spencer  had  arranged  every  thmg  for 
her  setting^  of!  the  next  morning ;  and, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  she  said  she 
felt  obliged  by  his  having  so  soon  de- 
vised the  means  of  promoting  her  de- 
sign. He  looked,  what  would  have 
been  called  awkward  in  any  body 
else,  but  could  not  be  so  in  him  ;  and 
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said  (as  he  took  the  seat  Marcel  la 
placed  for  him)  that  he  hoped  the 
plan  he  had  suggested  would  meet 
her  approbation ;  but  that  it  remain- 
ed for  her  to  determine  whether  it 
should  be  adopted.  He  had  seen 
Barnet,  who  declared  himself  able  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  most  anx- 
ious to  do  so :  and  he  proposed 
sending  him  off  immediately  with  two 
guides,  by  whom  he  would  be  direct- 
ed the  shortest  and  safest  way  to  his 
destination.  That  Barnet  would  carry 
the  letters,  and  impart  every  parti- 
cular to  his  master  and  mistress, 
which  they  would  be  so  anxious  to 
learn ;  and  assure  them,  that  as  soon, 
as  the  state  of  the  country  would  per- 
mit a  lady  to  travel  in  safety,  they 
might  expect  to  see  her  (Honoria). 

"  And  what  is  to  prevent  my  going 
with  him?"  demanded  Honoria  with 
some  quickness. 

"  A   thousand    things,"  returned 
E  2 
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Spencer.     "  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
this  very  day  received  private  intel- 
ligence  that  a   strong    body   of    the 
enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood,   and 
you   could   not  possibly  travel  with 
safety  at  this  time.     Indeed,    unless 
you  voluntarily  tempt  a  repetition  of 
what    before  occurred,  you  will  not 
venture    under  any  circumstances. — 
Barnet  and  his  guides  will  not  be  ob- 
jects calculated   to    excite  attention, 
they  might  even  be  suffered  to  pass 
by  the  enemy  w  ithout  being  molested, 
or  could  seek  concealment  in  places 
which  you  could  not  possibly  resort 
to.     But  if  you  prefer  Barnet's   re- 
maining with  you,  I  will  send  some 
other  person ;  I  only  fixed  on  him,  as 
being  better  able  to  satisfy  my  bro- 
ther's  anxiety   to   learn   every    thing 
about  us.     Marcella,  you  know,  has 
solely  to  attend  on  you,  and  you  may 
retain  her  with  you  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  if  you  choose  it." 
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''  But,"  said  Honoria,  maintaining 
a  discontented  aspect,  "  did  not  you 
assure  me,  yesterday  evening,  that 
you  would  permit  an  escort  of  your 
men  to  conduct  me  to  the  nearest 
town  in  the  possession  of  the  allies, 
from  whence  1 ." 

Spencer  interrupted  her,  saying, 
eagerly,  "  I  would  with  the  greatest 
pleasure!  you  should  have  my  whole 
corps  to  guard  you,  did  it  depend  on 
me  alone !  but  I  dare  not  w^eaken  my 
force  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  by 
detaching  even  a  small  party.  I  know- 
not  the  strength  of  the  enemy  that  en- 
virons us,  or  how  soon  we  may  be 
called  on  to  oppose  it;  and  were  I 
to  suffer  you  to  commence  such  a 
perilous  journey,  I  should  merit  the 
everlasting  malediction  of  every  one 
who  has  the  least  regard  for  you.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  suffered  the 
French  to  have  borne  you  off  in 
triumph,  as  to  permit  you  to  rush 
E  3 
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upon  the  very  evil  you  have  so  lately 
escaped." 

Spencer  bore  dow^n  every  objec- 
tion to  his  plan  by  the  weight  of  his 
arguments,  or  the  number  of  his 
words ;  and,  on  Honoria's  inquiring 
when  theyi  might  she  expect  to  be 
released  from  so  unpleasant  a  situa- 
tion, he  replied  :  *'  Only  try  to  make 
yourself  comfortable  while  you  are 
compelled  to  remain  here,  and  the 
moment  the  present  alarm  has  passed 
over,  and  I  can  with  propriety  absent 
myself  for  a  few  days,  /  will  guard 
you  on  the  way,  and  see  you  restored 
to  the  arms  of  your  sister.  I  shall 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
beholding  her  and  my  brother;  but 
how  would  they  receive  me !"  he  add- 
ed, in  a  mournful  tone,  as  he  cast  an 
interrogating  glance  on  Honoria ;  she 
returned,  "  Your  brother  is  too  fond- 
ly attached  to  you,  ever  to  receive 
you  otherwise  than  you  could  wish. 
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But,"  she  continued,  "  there  seems 
so  much  uncertainty  in  this  plan,  and 
I  may  be  detained  so  long." 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  the  enemy  will  withdraw,  or 
concentrate  their  forces  elsewhere, 
very  shortly.  They  are  probably  only 
passing  through  the  vicinity,  and  in  a 
few  days  I  dare  say  we  may  set  off. 
Now  sai/,  shall  Barnet  go  ?" 

**  I  suppose  he  must !"  returned 
Honoria,  with  apparent  reluctance; 
and  then  said  she  would  add  a  few 
lines  to  her  letter.  At  that  moment 
Chico  ran  in  from  the  balcony,  and 
jumped  into  Honoria's  lap. 

**  What  a  beautiful  little  dog,"  cried 
Spencer.  Honoria  drove  him  down, 
and  coloured,  as  she  said,  I  was  going 
to  send  him  to  you,  but  I  quite  forgot 
him." 

"  O !  how  very  kind !"  cried  Spen- 
cer, his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure, 
E  4 
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"  J  should  have  felt  the  greatest  hap- 
piness in  receiving  him." 

*'  You  quite  mistake  me,"  said  Ho- 
noria,  looking  extremely  confused  ; 
"  the  dog  is  not  mine ;  I  found  him  in 
a  starving  state,  and  took  care  of  him 
from  compassion  ;  have  not  you  some 
knowledge  of  him  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  returned  Spencer, 
with  an  altered  air.  "  I  heard  that 
a  dog  was  brought  home  by  one  of 
the  Guerrillas  the  night  of  our  late 
rencontre,  and  Marcel  la  since  told 
me  you  had  a  dog,  so  I  supposed  it  to 
be  him." 

''  The  name  on  the  collar  denotes 
it  to  be  yours,'"  said  Honoria. 

"  Mine  !  I  know  not  hov^  that  can 
be  ;  but  how  very  kind  it  was  of  you 
to  take  so  much  care  of  it." 

*'  I  knew  not  ivlio  it  belonged  to," 
returned  Honoria,  with  precipita- 
tion, *'  as  I  was  perfectly  a  stranger 
to  the  name." 
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Spencer  looked  at  the  collar,  and 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  and  he 
exclai(ned,  ''  I  do  remember  this 
poor  little  animal,  but  \  only  had  him 
one  day  in  my  possession.  He  was 
given  to  me  some  months  ago  by  a — a 
— a— person  who  had  decked  him 
with  this  collar  ;  but  he  was  not  a  fit 
dog  for  me,  so  I  left  him  with  some 
one  to  take  care  of  for  me." 

The  bugle  was  heard,  and  Spencer 
started  up,  saying,  he  had  not  imagin- 
ed it  to  be  so  late.  Honoria  could  not 
resist  asking  on  what  account  the  bu- 
gle sounded.  The  Count  returned, 
that  he  was  going  to  visit  the  out-posts, 
and  the  party  were  preparing  to  at- 
tend him.  Honoria  felt  apprehensive, 
and  said — "  And  should  the  enemy 
attack  the  convent  while  you  are  ab- 
sent, what  will  become  of  us  ?" 

Spencer  smiled,  and  assured  her 
there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  an 
e5 
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assault,  and  that  he  should  probably 
be  back  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  unless  their  neighbours 
should  afford  hem  a  little  amuse- 
ment. Honoria  shuddered  ;  and,  fear- 
ing her  feelings  would  betray  them- 
selves, for  she  was  trembling  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  danger  he  might  be 
exposed  to,  she  begged  she  might  not 
detain  him.     Spencer  still  lingered. 

"  But  you  will  keep  this  do^,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  the  best  right  t6  him  ; 
won't  you  let  him  be  your  dog  ?" 

*'  He  may  remain  with  me  while  I 
stay  here,  if  you  choose  it,"  said  Ho- 
noria, and  the  second  bugle  sounding, 
Arevalo  precipitately  withdrew. 

Honoria  now  most  cautiously 
glanced  from  the  window,  taking  good 
care  not  to  be  seen :  indeed  it  was  so 
high,  and  the  walls  so  thick,  as  to  cast 
a  shade,  which  rendered  it  difficult 
to  perceive  any  body  at  it  from  below. 

The  white  charger  stood  ready,  and 
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seemed  impatient  at  his  master's  imu- 
sual  delay  :  but,  the  next  minute,  he 
proudly  bore  the  Chief  through  the 
portal,  followed  by  a  strong  party  of 
the  Guerrillas,  amounting  to  more  than 
double  the  number,  that  had  attended 
him  on  the  night  of  his  engagement 
with  the  chasseurs.  Honoria's  uncom- 
fortable sensations  increased,  as  she 
felt  convinced  there  was  a  necessity  for 
so  augmented  a  guard,  and  when  the 
heavy  gates  closed  the  party,  and  dark- 
ness rapidly  enveloped  the  whole 
scene,  her  heart  sunk  within  her,  and 
she  felt  indeed  that  she  was  confined 
within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery. 

Till  that  moment  she  had  not  been 
susceptible  of  this  sensation,  and  pro- 
bably would  not  now  have  experi- 
enced it,  had  the  gallant  leader  re- 
mained to  guard  his  fair  nun. 

She  was  not  sorry  when  Marcella 
appeared  with  lights:    she  was   fol- 
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lowed  by  Barnet,  still  full  of  wondef 
and  amazement,  Nvhich  he  could  not 
resist  expressing,  Avith  an  observation 
on  the  extraordinary  piece  of  good 
luck  which  had  resulted  from  his 
having  missed  the  w^ay  on  the  Plains 
of  Salamanca,  which  he  could  not  but 
think  was  fated,  as  it  had  thrown 
them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burling- 
ton. Honoria  interrupted  his  loqua- 
city, by  asking  him  if  he  was  ready  to 
set  off?  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  adding,  that  he  had  been 
to  a  neighbouring  village  with  a  Spa- 
nish servant  of  Mr.  Burlington's,  and 
had  procured  guides  and  mules,  which 
were  then  in  waiting.  Honoria  hur- 
ried him  away,  having  first  ascertained 
that  he  was  charged  with  a  letter  for 
the  Major  from  his  brother. 

Honoria  now,  as  she  fondled  Chico, 
thought  of  the  hesitation  with  which 
Spencer  had  said,  a — a — ^person  had 
given  him  to  him.     She  believed  he 
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%vould  have  said  a  female^  but  he  had 
recollected  himself:  Chico  certainly 
\yas  fit  only  for  a  fine  lady's  pet,  and 
Honoria  could  hardly  doubt  that  he 
had  been  a  fine  lady's  property,  when 
he  had  been  transferred  to  a  fine  gen- 
tleman—a conclusion  which  did  not 
afford  her  any  great  degree  of  gratifi- 
cation. But  this  impression  was  su- 
perseded by  the  recollection  of  the 
indifference  Spencer  had  shewn  to- 
wards the  dog,  and  his  anxiety  that 
she  should  retain  it.  She  had  now 
nothing  to  do,  but  examine  the  books 
that  were  lying  about ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  on  military  sub- 
jects, a  few  relative  to  Spanish  his- 
tory, and  Camoens  in  the  original. 
She  opened  the  latter,  but  she  did  not 
know  enough  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage to  enjoy  the  poetry,  and  could 
not  in  reality  bestow  her  attention  on 
it;  for  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
strong  anxiety,  and  too  much  engaged 
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by  recent  events  to  permit  her  to  de- 
tach it  from  such  lively  sources  of  in- 
terest. Her  eyes  oftener  reverted  to 
the  first  page  of  the  book  than  any 
other,  for  on  that  she  perceived  writ- 
ten,  "Spencer,  Count  de  L'Arevalo." 

While  she  is  puzzling  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  drawing  conclusions  much 
resembling  the  truth,  we  may,  without 
reft  rring  to  the  cause  which  brought 
Mr.  Burlington  to  Spain,  briefly  ac- 
count for  his  bearing  a  name,  by  which 
he  was  a  stranger  to  us. 

In  finding  himself  in  a  country 
where  all  breathed  of  war,  his  first 
wish  was  to  bear  an  active  part ;  but 
to  serve  in  a  subordinate  situation 
neither  suited  his  nature  nor  inclina- 
tions :  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  present  major  of  his  corps, 
Don  Manilla  Los  Tores,  a  grandee  of 
great  respectability,  a  firm  and  active 
patriot,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
raise  a  band  of  Guerrillas  of  a  supe- 
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rior  order,  and  had  partly  succeeded; 
but  he  was  not  wealthy,  and  his  fi- 
nances were  at  fault.  SjDencer  was 
no  sooner  aware  of  that  circumstance, 
and  that  the  organization  of  the  corps 
was  impeded,  than  he  undertook  to 
be  responsible  for  any  sums  that  were 
required,  only  soliciting  that  he  might 
bear  the  second  commission  under 
Don  Manilla.  But  that  the  liberal 
Spaniard  would  not  permit  of:  it  was 
but  just,  that  he  who  sustained  the 
corps,  and  voluntarily  furnished  the 
grand  requisite,  and  who  must  conti- 
nue to  supply  all  its  resources,  should 
have  the  command  of  it.  Indeed,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  Don  Manilla 
would  have  felt  it  a  humiliation  to 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
force ;  but  was  happy  in  affording  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the 
youthful  commander  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  military  career, 
though  he  was  not  such  a  novice  in 
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the  principles  of  the  profession  as 
might  be  imagined,  as  he  had  at  one 
period  commanded  a  yeomanry  corps, 
in  which  he  had  taken  great  delight ; 
and,  as  he  never  could  content  him- 
self in  doing  any  thing  imperfectly,  he 
had  really  studied  the  art,  and  made 
his  regiment  a  favourite  plaything  for 
a  considerable  time. 

The  knowledge  he  had  then  ac- 
quired, now  aided  by  hints  from  Don 
Manilla,  and  the  excessive  eagerness 
with  which  Spencer  entered  into  the 
cause,  soon  made  him  an  expert  com- 
mander ;  and  experience  speedily 
taught  him  all  he  had  to  learn.  He 
was  then  known  only  by  the  name  of 
Spencer;  for  his  object  was  to  con- 
ceal from  his  brother  where  he  was, 
as  he  could  not  bear  (in  his  then  tem- 
per of  mind)  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with  him.  But,  soon  after, 
Spencer's  gallant  conduct,  in  driving 
the  French  from  the  town  of  Arevalo, 
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Oil  which  occasion  he  performed  pro- 
digies, drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  on  him  and  his  Guerrillas ; 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  existing 
government  with  the  title  of  Count  de 
L'Arevalo,  which  appellation  he  im- 
mediately adopted  as  a  compliment 
due  to  those  who  bestowed  it  while 
he  remained  in  the  country,  and  as 
being  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  de- 
sign of  concealment.  His  subsequent 
conduct  immortalized  the  title  that 
had  been  conferred  on  him. 
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CHAPTER    X 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, 
With  slacken'd  bit,  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  irons  sound, 
The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  around, 
In  iash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather' d  from  the  ocean  tide : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast. 

GIAOUR. 


J\(Iarcella  spread  the  evening  col- 
lation, but  Honoria  regarded  it  not ; 
and,  though  it  was  late  when  she  re- 
tired to  her  chamber,  she  had  as  little 
inclination  for  sleep  as  she  had  for 
her  supper.  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  without  attempting  to 
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undress,  convinced  she  could  not  rest 
till  the  party  returned.  She  listened 
to  every  call  of  the  sentinels,  denoting 
that  all  was  well,  and  watched  their 
heavy  footsteps  as  they  crossed  the 
court  to  their  relief;  and  having 
placed  her  lamp  in  the  outer  room, 
she  stationed  herself  at  the  chamber 
window.  Now  and  then  she  observ- 
ed a  Guerrilla,  with  a  lighted  torch, 
passing  along  the  cloister  from  the 
convent  to  the  guard-room,  which  was 
at  the  portal ;  but  all  had  been  per- 
fectly still  for  some  time,  when  she 
went  to  the  light  to  look  at  her  watch. 
It  was  past  one.  Again  she  returned 
to  her  post  at  the  window.  All  was 
solitary  gloom  both  within  and  with- 
out, and  the  monastery  seemed  to 
have  resumed  its  original  aspect.  She 
listened  anxiously  for  the  sound  of  the 
bugle,  which  she  thought  would  an- 
nounce the  return  of  the  expected 
party,  and  kept  her  eyes  in  the  direc- 
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tioii  of  the  great  gates.  At  length 
the  horn  at  the  portal  was  blown, 
with  such  a  shrill  and  sudden  blast, 
as  made  her  start  and  lean  eagerly 
from  the  window.  The  guard  turned 
out  with  precipitation,  expecting  the 
Chief,  but  with  almost  equal  alert- 
ness turned  in  again  ;  and  Honoria 
perceived,  by  the  light  of  a  torch 
borne  by  the  soldier,  who  but  half 
opened  the  gate,  one  single  Guer- 
rilla ride  in,  Avhen  the  portal  was 
instantly  re-closed.  The  next  moment 
all  seemed  confusion  in  the  court  yard. 
The  sharp  call  of  the  bugle  resound- 
ed from  the  four  sides  of  the  square, 
and  seemed  to  have  aroused  every 
creature  both  within  and  without  the 
convent;  for  she  heard  the  doors  of 
the  distant  cells  clapping,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  in  various  parts  of  the 
edifice. 

Honoria  experienced  all  that  terror 
and  apprehension  can  inflict,  short  of 
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tlie  deprivation  of  the  senses.      She 
ran  for  her  lamp,  and  hastened  as  fast 
as  her  trembling  limbs  conld  carry 
her  throngh    the    anti-chamber,    and 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  passage  sup- 
plicating to  be  informed  what  was  the 
matter.     But  already  every  cell  was 
vacated ;  the  voices  now  only  sounded 
from  below^,  and  even  thei^e  were  not 
long   heard.      Silence  and  desertion 
reigned  within.  Honoria  receded  from 
the  long  dark  passage,  and  re-entered 
her  chamber,  hoping  she  should  make 
some  one  hear  her  from  the  window. 
The  clattering  of  horses'  feet  issuing 
with  speed  from  every  direction  sa- 
luted her  ear  before  she  could  look 
out,  when  already  she  perceived  the 
court  full  of  mounted  Guerrillas,  per- 
fectly conspicuous  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  that  were  flying  about  in  all 
directions.     The  noise  of  the  horses' 
feet  made  it  impossible  Honoria's  tre- 
mulous supplication  could  be  heard. 
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The  major  gave  the  word  to  march, 
and  preceded  the  Guerrillas  at  half 
speed  through  the  gateway;  when 
again  the  portal  was  doubly  secured, 
and  total  silence  reigned  within.  Ho- 
noria  clasped  her  hands  in  agony ; 
she  fell  on  her  knees  to  pray  for  him, 
whose  danger  was  her  only  thought. 
Perhaps  he  was  overpowered !  Cer- 
tainly he  was  assailed — powerfully  as- 
sailed !  or  he  would  not  require  a  re- 
inforcement ;  for  that  the  force  which 
had  just  departed  had  been  summoned 
by  the  Guerrilla  she  had  seen  arrive 
to  the  assistance  of  their  Chief,  she 
felt  perfectly  convinced.  While  en- 
during all  the  wretchedness  such  a 
persuasion  was  calculated  to  excite, 
she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  her  door. 
She  was  incapable  of  fear  on  her  own 
account  at  such  a  moment ;  she  de- 
manded icho  was  there?  when  the 
voice  of  Marcella  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  noise  had  not  alarmed   her. 
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Honoria  bade  her  enter,  and  eagerly 
demanded  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred.  Marcella  returned,  that 
the  Count  had  sent  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, as  he  had  reason  to  suppose  the 
enemy  were  much  stronger  than  he 
had  suspected. 

''  But  are  they  actually  engaged?" 
cried  Honoria. 

"All  I  could  learn,  Signora,  was, 
that  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  which  they  had  taken, 
and  from  them  gained  their  intelli- 
gence. 

*'  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  false," 
said  Honoria,  ever  ready  to  hope. 

"  It  is  possible,  Signora,  but  I  hope 
not,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  the  Count 
not  beating  them  :  these  things  hap- 
pen sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
but  we  never  think  of  being  frighten- 
ed; but  1  thought,  as  you  were  not 
so  much  used  to  it,  the  noise  might 
alarm  you,  Signora ;  so  I  got  up,  and 
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came  to  you  as  soon  as  I  could.  Dear 
Signora,  you  look  so  pale  and  terri- 
fied; indeed,  there  is  no  cause  at  all 
for  it,  for  I  can  promise  you  the  Count 
was  never  born  to  be  vanquished." 

Honoria  now  became  aware  that 
Marcella  imputed  her  apprehensions 
to  the  true  cause,  at  which  she  was 
both  surprised  and  distressed,  and 
feared  Marcella  had  drawn  some  con- 
clusions from  her  repeated  interviews 
with  the  youthfid  commander,  more 
flattering  to  his  vanity  than  her  pru- 
dence; and  she  immediately  informed 
her  of  the  connexion  that  existed  be- 
tween them.  Marcella  had  a  quick 
and  lively  imagination,  and  thought 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  the 
fair  captive  should  experience  a  strong 
degree  of  interest  for  the  victor  who 
had  so  gallantly  rescued  her.  Mar- 
cella's  husband  was  not  gone  out;  and 
she  said,  that  in  regard  to  the  Count 
she  never  felt  any  anxiety,  though  she 
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was  as  much  interested  about  him  as 
any  body  could  be;  but  she  was  sure 
that  San  Fernando  had  protected  him 
ever  since  he  had  first  entered  the 
convent ;  for  that  he  had  never  even 
got  a  scratch,  and  she  was  certain  no- 
body could  injure  him  while  the  saint 
watched  over  him. 

Honoria  wanted  Marcella  to  return 
to  her  bed ;  but  she  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  with  her,  if  she  had 
-  no  intention  of  retiring  to  rest,  which 
Honoria  said  she  had  not.  She  was 
not  sorry  that  Marcella  persisted  in 
continuing  with  her,  as  total  solitude 
under  her  present  circumstances  add- 
ed gloom  to  her  sensations ;  and 
though  Marcella  soon  dropped  asleep 
in  her  chair,  still  Honoria  had  the 
idea  that  some  one  was  near  her,  and 
that  was  all  that  she  required.  Her 
anxious  vigils  remained  uninterrupted 
for  some  hours,  and  in  proportion  as 
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the  time  advanced  her  uneasiness  in- 
creased. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
receded;  all  but  a  few  of  the  bright- 
est stars  were  eclipsed  by  the  improv- 
ing daylight;  and  there  was  a  cool, 
still  clearness  in  the  air,  free  from  the 
inflammatory  influence  of  the  sun, 
which  was  calculated  to  revive  all 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Ah,  no !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near, 
The  war  drum  is  muffled,  and  dark  is  the  bier; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling ;  O  Mercy  !  dispel 
Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

CAMPBELL. 


xloNORiA,  throwing'  her  veil  over 
her,  went  into  the  balcony  ;  and  from 
thence  ventured  through  the  door  that 
conducted  on  the  ramparts,  in  the 
hope  of  perceiving  the  Guerrillas  ap- 
proaching; but  the  obscurity  was 
still  sufficient  to  render  distant  ob- 
jects indistinct,  though  she  thought 
she  could  descry  a  group  of  persons 
on  the  green  not  very  far  off,  who 
seemed  to  be  stationary.  But  she 
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could  give  no  direct  character  to  tlieir 
figures,  and  she  returned  to  call  Mar- 
cella  to  consult  her  respecting  their 
appearance.  Marcella  began  rubbing 
her  eyes,  and  staring  about  her,  when 
Honoria  gently  shook  her,  begging 
she  would  come  and  see  if  the  dis- 
tant objects  looked  like  Guerrillas. 
Marcella  now  started  up  to  obey  her, 
as  she  cried  out — "  O  Santa  Maria!" 
I  was  dreaming  of  the  Count,  and  I 
thought  he  came  back  with  a  gash  all 
across  his  cheek,  and  one  of  his  legs 
shot  off.  San  Fernando  preserve 
him !" 

Honoria  had  taken  hold  of  her  arm 
to  hurry  her  along,  but  she  let  her  go 
shuddering  with  horror.  Already  had 
the  Hght  rapidly  increased,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  all  was  as  clear  as  at 
noon  day,  and  they  plainly  perceived 
two  of  the  Guerrillas  bending  over 
another  who  was  prostrate  on  the 
turf.     A  faint  cry  escaped  Honoria! 
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She  clung  to  Marcella's  arm  ;  her  ter- 
rors could  give  but  one  form  to  the 
recumbent  tigure,  and  slie  was  al- 
most deprived  of  the  power  of  action. 
When  suddenly  she  exclaimed, "  They 
may  want  female  assistance ;  O  1  Mar- 
cella,  flv." 

Marcella  flew,  but  Honoria  with 
her  ;  they  descended  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  were  in  the  court,  and  soon 
reached  the  portal;  but  were  there 
impeded  by  the  sentinel,  who  said  he 
could  not  open  it  for  them,  though 
Marcella  explained  that  there  was 
some  one,  perhaps  the  Count  himself, 
desperately  wounded,  or  dying  on  the 
green  without. 

The  officer  of  the  guard  then  ap- 
peared—Honoria  shrunk  back,  but 
was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  ap- 
prehension to  dread  any  comments 
she  might  excite;  her  veil  concealed 
her  agitated  countenance,  and  Mar- 
cella was  spokeswoman.  The  officer 
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said  he  had  peremptory  orders  not  to 
allow  any  one  to  pass  the  gates,  nor 
to  open  them  on  any  account,  but  to 
re-admit  their  own  party.     A  sentry 
at  that  moment  announced  from  the 
ramparts,  that  two  of  their  men  were 
approaching,    bearing   a   third.     Ho- 
noria  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  sus- 
tained herself  against  one  of  the  stone 
pillars  that  supported  the  cloisters ; 
resolved   to  hear  the  worst  ere   she 
stirred    from    the   spot.      The  horn 
sounded,  the   wicket  was  unclosed. 
Honoria  passed  her  arm   round  the 
pillar,  and  clung  to  it.  The  two  Guer- 
rillas now  slowly  advanced,  bearing  a 
form  concealed  by  a  dragoon's  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  over  it.     Marcella 
sprung  forward  ;  and,  too  eager  to  ask 
questions,    raised    the   covering  that 
shaded  the  face,  and  Honoria  beheld 
the  countenance,  ghastly  in  death ;  but 
still  retaining  the  strong  lines  of  in- 
trepidity, and  inflexible  courage,  of  a 
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veteran  hero,  who  had  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

"Alas!  alas!  our  good  Garcias  ! 
our  poor  old  comrade  I"  was  echoed 
from  one  to  the  other,  while  Honoria's 
thoughts  rose  in  grateful  aspirations 
to  Heaven. 

But  how  had  Garcias  met  his 
death  ?  and  did  not  the  same  danger 
threaten  his  commander?  Desiring 
Marcella  to  obtain  all  the  intelligence 
she  could  from  the  men  who  had 
brought  back  the  body  of  their  com- 
rade, Honoria  hastened  to  her*  room, 
and  spent  some  time  in  prayer,  when 
her  mind  became  more  composed, 
and  she  was  again  ready  to  hope  the 
best.  The  information  Marcella  soon 
brought,  led  her  further  to  believe  the 
Count  still  a  conqueror,  though  the 
two  Guerrillas  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  time,  as  they  had  been  left  to 
take  charge  of  several  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a  partial  engagement 
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with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  the 
Count  had  routed,  and  was  pursuing. 
All  the  wounded  had  been  conveyed 
to  adjacent  cabins  till  they  could  be 
conveniently  removed,  except  poor 
Garcias,  w  ho  had  urgently  requested 
he  might  be  conveyed  to  the  convent, 
but  had  expired  on  the  way,  even  at 
the  moment  Honoria  had  first  dis- 
cerned him  on  the  green. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


At  length  he  stays  where  thickening  round  him 

stand, 
The  first,  the  bravest  of  the  martial  band : 
Then  from  on  high  his  speech  each  hearer  warms. 
Swells  the  big  thought,  and  fires  the  soul  to  arms. 
As  from  steep  hills  the  rushing  torrents  flow, 
Increas'd  with  sudden  falls  of  melting  snow ; 
So  from  his  lips  with  swift  effusion  pours 
Mellifluous  eloquence  in  copious  showers. 

TASSO. 


iVlARCELLA  now  tempted  her  mis- 
tress by  spreading  a  comfortable  meal 
before  her,  and  by  all  the  efforts  of 
persuasion  to  partake  of  some  break- 
fast; but  Honoria's  appetite  was  at 
that  moment  as  languid  as  her  in- 
terest was  lively,  and  her  attentive 
ear  was  ever  on  the  watch. 
F  5 
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'*  Surely'"  she  cried,  at  lengtb, 
"  that  v.as  a  distant  bugle."  In  a 
moment  she  was  again  on  the  ram- 
part, followed  by  Marcella,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  green  she  now 
beheld  the  long  wished-for  sight.  The 
Guerrillas  were  advancing  at  a  full 
trot,  their  martial  instruments  had  all 
struck  up  a  wild,  animating,  and 
triumphant  strain.  Their  leader  rode 
forward  many  paces  before  them, 
bearing  a  standard,  which,  with  his 
own  hands,  he  had  torn  from  the 
enemy. 

Honoria  could  not  resist  waving 
her  veil  exultingly  in  the  air,  but  no 
sooner  had  done  so,  than  she  flew 
from  the  place,  dreading  that  she 
might  have  been  seen.  But  Marcella 
remained  behind,  almost  rivalling  the 
trumpet  of  victory  with  her  shouts, 
and  waving  her  handkerchief  inces- 
santly. The  great  gates  flew  back. 
The  guard   received  the  conquering 
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chief  with  triuiiiphant  cheers,  as  he 
rode  hi  followed  by  his  band  of  war- 
riors, who  at  his  command  formed  a 
circle  around  him  ;  and  Honoria  per- 
ceived by  his  animated  gestures,  looks, 
and  actions,  that  he  was  expressing 
his  approbation  of  their  gallant  con- 
duct, and  valorous  exploits.  This 
was  immediately  answered  by  cheers 
that  rent  the  air — first  for  their  leader! 
— then  for  their  victory — then  for 
England's  King!  when  the  sounds 
died  away  in  the  swelling  burst  of  all 
the  instruments,  joining  in  the  beau- 
tiful hymii  so  dear  to  Britons,  so 
calculated  to  excite  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm of  joy.  It  required  not  the 
notes  of  this  familiar  air,  heard  at 
such  a  distance  from  her  country, 
from  her  family,  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  with  such  a  scene 
before  her  eyes,  to  overwhelm  Ho- 
noria with  excess  of  emotion  !  Her 
tears  burst  forth,  and  streamed  irre- 
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sistibly,  but  they  were  tears  of  de- 
light !  She  wiped  them  away ;  but 
again  they  gathered,  and  again  she 
brushed  them  from  her  eyes,  to  look 
on  the  enchanting  sight.  Could  an 
Englishman  hear  those  strains,  and 
resist  denoting  every  token  of  respect 
and  veneration  ?  Instinctively  the  con- 
quering Briton  raised  his  cap  from 
his  head,  as  he  sat  erect  upon  his 
charger.  Alas !  he  then  displayed 
the  price  of  his  laurels !  a  handker- 
chief was  bound  round  his  head,  and 
as  he  removed  the  standard  to  his  left 
hand,  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  right 
to  his  cap,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  arm  of  the  former  was  slung  in 
his  sash,  though  he  compelled  the 
hand  to  do  its  duty. 

Honoria's  blood  recoiled  to  her 
heart,  a  deadly  sickness  came  over 
her — she  staggered  to  her  bed,  and 
for  a  few  moments  knew  not  where 
she  was.     When  she  arose,  the  court- 
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yard  was  cleared.  She  took  a  draught 
of  water,  and  again  left  her  chamber, 
and  sat  down  at  the  breakfast  table, 
though  less  inclined  to  eat  than  ever. 
Marcella  had  flown  off  to  greet  the 
conquerors,  and  Honoria  was  glad 
to  be  alone. 

When  the  first  shock  w^as  over,  she 
naturally  concluded  that  Spencer's 
wounds  could  not  be  very  dangerous, 
as  his  complexion  had  not  denoted 
any  symptom  of  disorder  or  fatigue, 
for  the  flush  of  triumph  had  bright- 
ened it.  She  thought,  she  certainly 
might  be  permitted  to  send  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  he  had  suffered,  and 
also  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vic- 
tory, without  any  infringement  of 
propriety,  or  betraying  more  anxiety 
than  humanity  sanctioned.  While 
she  was  debating  how  she  should 
word  her  message,  she  heard  a  step 
cross  the  anti-chamber,  the  sound  of 
which    considerably    quickened    her 
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pulse.  A  gentle  knock  at  the  door 
follovved.  *'  Who  is  there?"  shefamtly 
inquired.  The  answer  was,  "A  poor 
unfortunate  soldier,  who  has  been  out 
all  night,  and  is  almost  weary,  but 
who  cannot  rest  till  he  has  ascertain- 
ed that  you  are  not  the  worse  for  the 
alarm  he  occasioned  you  last  night." 

''  1  hope  2/ou  have  not  suffered  in 
any  great  degree,"  said  Honoria,  as 
she  opened  the  door  to  him. 

*'  3Ia2/  I  come  in  ?'  said  Spencer, 
as  he  walkefl  forward,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  invited,  and  added,  "  I 
have  got  somt  thing  for  you." 

Honoria  returned  to  her  seat  in 
some  confusion,  saying  she  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  congratulating 
him  on  his  victory,  but  advised  him 
not  to  delay  taking  the  repose  he 
must  be  so  much  in  want  off.  He 
took  no  notice  of  what  she  said,  but 
bending  one  knee  before  her,  laid  the 
standard  he  had  brought  with  him  at 
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her  feet,  without  saying'  a  single  word. 
Honoria  felt  overwliehned  with  confu- 
sion, but  wished  to  take  it  as  an  act 
of  gallantry  he  would  have  shewn  to 
any  other  lady  in  her  place.  She 
raised  the  standard  with  a  look  of 
veneration,  and  said,  it  must  not  be 
so  degraded;  adding  something  about 
its  right  to  adorn  St.  Paul's  or  the 
Tower ;  thus  endeavouring  to  hide  the 
impression  it  excited. 

Spencer  returned,  that  she  must 
carry  it  home  witli  her,  and  hang  it 
in  the  hall  of  Ed  en  vale.  Honoria 
thought,  that  was  a  curious  way  of 
making  her  a  present,  but  the  con- 
clusion that  immediately  followed  did 
not  tend  to  decrease  her  perturbation. 
The  same  idea  probably  struck  Spen- 
cer, for  he  coloured  highly  the  mo- 
ment he  had  spoken,  and,  turning 
quickly  to  the  table,  said,  he  had  not 
eaten  since  dinner-time  the  precedin 
day.     Honoria  could  not   avoid  ask- 
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ing  him  to  partake  of  what  he  saw : 
he  did  not  require  any  importunate  so- 
licitations, but  immediately  sat  down 
to  the  table.  He  had  now  a  long  piece 
of  court-plaister  across  his  forehead, 
and  the  handkerchief  was  taken  off. 
His  arm  was  still  supported  in  his 
sash,  and  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  had 
been  ripped.^  Honoria  said,  she  was 
sorry  to  see  he  had  not  escaped  un- 
hurt. "  I  only  wish  that  no  one  had 
suffered  more,"  he  replied.  "  This  cut 
on  my  forehead  was  merely  a  slight 
coup-de-sabre ;  the  surgeon  has  patch- 
ed it  up,  and  it  will  be  well  di- 
rectly." 

"  But  your  arm !"  observed  Ho- 
noria. 

''  O,  there  is  only  a  bit  of  gristle 
knocked  off  it  by  a  musket-ball ;  it  is 
of  no  kind  of  consequence." 

"  But  had  you  not  better  have  a 
proper  sling  for  it  ?" 

"  O,    no,    that    would    look    like 
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making   a    fuss    about  nothing ;  my 

sash  is  hardlv  observed.     But  I  am 

«/ 

afraid  you  were  very  much  disturbed 
hist  night." 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  make  a  mi- 
serable breakfast,  for  the  coffee  is 
perfectly  cold." 

*'  I  always  drink  milk  when  I  can 
get  it,  on  which  account  I  made  a 
point  of  taking  prisoners  the  first 
cows  I  met  with  on  coming  to  this 
neighbourhood.  But  mind,  I  was  not 
so  much  of  the  true  Guerrilla  as  to 
seize  on  them  ;  I  made  them  good,  I 
assure  you,  to  their  owners  ;  and,  as 
this  is  the  plan  I  always  go  upon, 
and  compel  my  men  to  pursue,  I  hope 
our  example  may  raise  the  character 
of  this  description  of  soldier.*' 

Marcella  soon  appeared  with  some 
milk,  when  Honoria  bade  her  remain 
in  attendance ;  she  did  so  with  some 
reluctance,  looking  a  little  archly  ;  for 
though  her  presence  could  be  no  re- 
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strain!  on  the  conversation  which  she 
coiiid  not  comprehend,  she  chose  to 
fancy  mal-a-propos,  and  contrived  to 
retreat  to  the  balcony.  Spencer  did 
not  appear  to  notice  Marcella's  style 
of  manoeuvring,  though  he  was  aware 
of  it,  but  seemed  busily  engaged  with 
his  breakfast,  and  declared  he  had  not 
relished  a  meal  so  much  since  he  had 
breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Valency's.  He 
dared  not  look  up  when  these  words 
had  escaped  liim,  but  emptied  his 
whole  bowl  of  milk,  while  Honoria 
had  time  to  recover  the  effects  of  his 
speech,  when  she  endeavoured  to 
lead  him  into  a  relation  of  his  late 
achievements ;  but  he  baliied  all  her 
attempts  to  enter  on  that  subject,  say- 
ing, he  hated  talking  of  those  things 
when  they  were  over.  But  she  saw 
plainly,  that  his  averseness  to  the  to- 
pic arose  from  the  impossibility  of 
touching  on  it,  without  displaying 
himself  as  the  hero  of  the  tale.     One 
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thing  he  was  very  ready  to  communi- 
cate, which    was,  that   the   positions 
of  the  enemy    rendered  it  impracti- 
cable to  traverse  the  country  without 
being*    exposed  to  the   greatest  peril. 
Having  finished  his  breakfast,  he  se- 
cured his  re-admission  in  the  evening, 
by  requesting    Ilonoria's  permission 
to  present   to   her  the   Major,    Don 
Manilla  Los  Tores,  as  a  man  whose 
age,  character,  and  conversation,  ren 
dered  him  a  most  desirable  acquaint- 
ance.    Honoria  was  pleased  with  the 
proposal ;  it  proved  Spencers  anxiety 
to  entertain  her,  and  his  respect  for 
appearances ;  at  the  same  time,  that, 
by  bringing  a  companion  with  him,  he 
secured  himself  an  interview,  which 
he  otherwise  might  not  have  obtained. 
He  gave  her  a  description  of  Don  Ma- 
nilla, that  made  her  anxious  to  know 
him ;  and  when  Spencer  alluded   to 
his  first  acquaintance  with  him,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
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ask  him,  if  the  title  of  Count  de 
L'Arevalo  had  been  conferred  on  him- 
self by  the  Spanish  government. 

"  O  !  how  much  obliged  I  am  by 
your  asking  that  question,"  he  cried, 
*'  I  have  been  longing  to  explain  this 
circumstance  to  you  ;  but  I  was  afraid 
of  appearing  presumptuous,  in  sup- 
posing that  you  wished  to  know  any 
thing  about  it ;  and  I  concluded  you 
would  ascribe  it  to  the  charge  of  my 
follies  and  inconsistencies.  I  hope  you 
did,  because  then  you  must  have 
wronged  me,  and  I  should  be  glad 
that  you  had  wronged  me." 

^*  Well,  well,"  cried  Honoria,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  but  this  is  no  ex- 
planation of  what  I  requested  to 
know." 

"  Well,  I  am  coming  to  the  point, 
but  I  am  always  a  long  time  about 
it." 

'*  I  shall  never  dispute  that,"  thought 
Honoria,  while  he  went  on. 
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**  You  must  know  that  I  obtained 
the  command  of  my  gallant  Guerrillas 
by  the  most  shabby,  mean,  common, 
every-day    means    that    a   man    ever 
adopted  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  a   regiment.      Simply  by    money, 
money,    money — that  vulgar  commo- 
dity,   which  any  addled-brained    fel- 
low in  the  kingdom  might  have  fur- 
nished.    There  was  that  fine  valiant 
old  soldier,  Los  Tores,  who  had  bled 
in  his   country's  cause  twenty  times 
before  he  was  as  old  as  I  am ;  he  was 
born  down,  kept  under,  unable  to  rise 
for  the  want  of  this  dirty  lucre,  which 
at  once  supplied  the  place  of  all  the 
fine   qualities    with  which  he  is    en- 
dowed.    I  got  my  rank,  at  least  my 
title,  by  means  not  much  more  cre- 
ditable ;  merely  because  I  rushed  into 
the  field  of  battle  with  that  despera- 
tion misnamed  courage,  which  proved 
that  I  wished  not  to  escape,  and  ran 
my    head    against  every    cannon,    in 
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hopes  a  ball  would  knock  it  off;  and 
for  this  they  thought  proper  to  dub 
me  Count  of  Arevalo,  a  place  where 
I  behaved  like  a  madman,  and  by  a 
miracle  succeeded;  when  my  rash- 
ness, had  I  failed,  would  have  been 
universally  condemned." 

Honoria  could  easily  discern,  thro' 
the  disguise  of  this  relation,  that 
munificence  and  valour  had  led  the 
young  warrior  to  fame.  Who  does 
not  love  a  hero,  even  when  he  has 
nothing  but  his  heroism  to  recom- 
mend him  ?  Spencer  Burlington  had 
wanted  but  thai  to  complete  the  in- 
terest he  commanded.  Yet  there 
were  remembrances  that  made  Ho- 
noria feel  she  wanted  an  excuse  for 
loving  him  still.  She  now  "  loved 
him  for  the  danger  he  had  passed," 
and  felt  justified  in  doing  so.  But 
that  was  a  subject  she  dared  not 
dwell  on,  and  when  he  left  her,  she 
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resolved  to  seek  some  occupation  that 
might  detach  her  thoughts  from  the 
theme  they  were  prone  to  dwelling 
on  continually. 

A  Spanish  dictionary,  grammar, 
&c.  she  found  among  the  books ;  and 
she  put  them  in  requisition,  intending 
to  study  the  language  most  pro- 
foundly ;  for,  as  it  was  uncertain  how 
long  she  might  he  detained  in  that 
very  disagreeable  situation,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  her,  not  to  permit  all 
that  time  to  escape  unimproved  ;  and 
she  got  books,  paper,  pens,  and  ink 
about  her,  fully  resolved  to  study  in 
earnest,  when  she  recollected  that  she 
had  omitted  noting  down,  according 
to  her  usual  custom,  passing  events ; 
and  such  extraordinary  ones  as  had 
lately  occurred,  certainly  deserved  to 
be  recorded.  This  was  a  task  she 
found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  per- 
forming   with    alacrity ;     her     ideas 
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flowed  faster  than  her  pen  could  re- 
gister them,  and  the  morning  was 
swiftly  consumed  in  this  employ- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Now,  saide  the  ladie,  draweth  toward  night, 
And  well  I  wote  that  of  your  later  fight, 
Ye  all  forewearied  be :  for  what  so  strong. 
But  wanting  rest  will  also  want  of  might  ? 
The  sunne  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long, 
At  night  doth  baite  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves 
emong. 

SPENSER. 


JtloNORiA  arranged  her  dress  with 
more  than  usual  precision,  recollect- 
ing she  had  been  promised  a  visit 
from  J)o7i  Manilla  ;  and  scarcely  had 
she  done  her  dinner,  when  she  looked 
at  her  watch,  wondering  at  what  hour 
Don  Manilla  dined,  or  whether  he 
took  that  meal  with  the  other  officers. 
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wlio  had  it  served  at  a  much  earlier 
hour  than  she  had  her's. 

She  asked  Marcella  if  all  the  offi- 
cers dined  together.  Marcella  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  adding,  that 
when  the  Count  had  been  in  his  own 
apartments  he  had  always  dined 
there.  lionoria  expressed  a  hope, 
that  he  was  comfortably  accommo- 
dated. Marcella  said,  so,  so;  but 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  Don  Manilla,  with  whose 
person  Honoria  was  quite  familiar, 
from  having  seen  him  so  repeatedly 
from  the  window,  and  having  first 
supposed  him  to  be  the  Count  de 
IvArevalo.  The  introductory  com- 
pliments having  passed,  Spencei*  pro- 
posed walking  in  the  gardens,  and 
they  descended  from  the  balcony  to 
the  delightful  wilderness  of  sweets, 
which  Honoria  had  not  yet  traversed. 
It  was  in  great  disorder  from  neglect. 
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but  fruit  and  flowers  were  every 
where  in  profusion,  and  little  bowers 
and  picturesque  seats  were  not  un- 
frequent,  though^ greatly  exceeded  in 
number  by  the  mutilated  remains  of 
stone  images,  intended  to  represent 
saints,  and  other  objects  of  supersti- 
tious veneration.  Don  Manilla  con- 
versed in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  but 
only  in  Spanish  or  French.  The  lat- 
ter Honoria  was  perfect  mistress  of, 
but  she  begged  him  to  speak  his  na- 
tive tongue,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
improve  in  4t,  and  would  attempt  to 
answer  him,  though  he  must  assist 
her  when  she  was  at  fault.  She  un- 
derstood it  well,  but  could  not  ex- 
press herself  with  so  much  facility : 
when  she  hesitated,  Spencer  always 
imagined  he  knew  what  she  wished  to 
say,  and  w  ould  make  long  speeches  for 
her ;  not  one  word  of  which  she  had 
even  imagined.  She  thanked  him  for 
supporting  her  part  in  the  conversation 
G  2 
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so  ably ;  but  reminded  Don  Manilla, 
that  he  must  allow  something  for  the 
fertile  imagination  of  her  interpreter. 
Don  Manilla  was  not  averse  to  speak- 
ing of  the  achievements  of  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  and  from  him  Honoria 
gained  a  most  interesting  account  of 
their  having  routed  a  division  of  the 
enemy,  and  entirely  cut  them  off  from 
the  main  army,  by  the  generalship 
of  De  L'Arevalo,  and  driven  them 
to  a  quarter,  where  they  must  inevi- 
tably fall  into  the  power  of  the  allies. 
While  this  recital  v.as  going  for- 
ward, the  Count  had  lingered  at  a 
distance,  playing  with  Chico  ;  when 
he  came  up  with  them,  Don  Ma- 
nilla s  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
dog ;  and,  after  admiring  it,  he  ob- 
served to  Arevalo,  how  much  it  re- 
sembled the  one  Donna  Cleora  had 
sent  him  in  a  present.  Spencer  co- 
loured, and  turned  off  to  pick  a 
liovver ;  Honoria  felt  her  blood  mount 
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also,  but  she  immediately  said  ;  — 
*'  That  dog  is  the  Coiinf  s ;  it  was 
throwQ  by  accident  on  my  pro- 
tection." 

''  Indeed !"  returned  the  Major, 
who  beo-an  to  fear  he  had  said  some- 
thing  wrong,  by  Spencer's  silence  on 
the  subject — "  I  believe  the  Count 
did  not  take  much  care  of  it/'  Spen- 
cer now  gravely  said, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  took  all 
the  care  that  humanity  demanded. 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  it — at  least, 
it  was  not  a  dog  fit  for  me,  and  I  left 
it  with  an  old  servant,  whom  he  was 
used  to,  and  with  whom  1  supposed 
he  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  I  had 
no  particular  regard  for  him." 

**  You  are  very  ungrateful,"  ob- 
served Don  Manilla,  smiling.  Spen- 
cer looked  still  more  annoyed,  and 
Honoria,  who  wished  to  appear  per- 
fectly unconcerned,  called  Chico  to 
caress  him  ;  and  then  described  to 
G  3 
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Don  Manilla  the  manner  in  Avhicli 
she  had  found  him ;  adding  a  de- 
scription of  the  picturesque  abode  he 
seemed  attached  to ;  when  the  Major 
observed  to  De  L'Arevalo,  "  That 
must  have  been  the  residence  Donna 
Cleora  used  so  frequently  to  speak 
of;  but  how  could  the  dog  have 
found  his  way  back  such  an  immense 
distance?  I  thought  you  left  him  at 
Cadiz." 

**  So  I  did,"  said  Spencer;  "  but 
the  man  who  took  charge  of  him  was 
going  back  to  that  neighbourhood,  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  I 'have  since 
often  thought,  I  v/ould  send  for  the 
dog  when  I  was  going  to  England, 
as  I  might  find  somebody  there  who 
would  be  induced  to  accept  him." 

**  Your  intention  may  still  be  ful- 
filled," observed  Honoria,  gaily.  "I 
will  take  charge  of  him  to  any  body 
you  may  wish  to  send  him  to." 

*'  He  is  no  longer  mine  to  give," 
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said  Spencer  in  English,  and  looking* 
serious  and  uncomfortable :  "  he  has 
found  the  destmation  I  intended  him 
for ;  and  if  he  is  not  acceptable,  you 
must  lind  another  master  for  him,  for 
I  will  never  take  him  again." 

Honoria  was  jnst  going  to  sa} 
'*  you  had  better  return  him  to  the 
person  that  gave  him  to  you,"  but  siie 
checked  herself,  and  said  with  indif- 
ference, "  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  he  would 
be  a  great  trouble  to  you  ;  I  will  take 
him  to  Ella;  she  is  very  fond  of 
dogs." 

Then  resuming  the  conversation 
with  Don  Manilla,  she  apologized 
for  having  expressed  herself  in  a  lan- 
guage he  did  not  comprehend ;  and 
added  some  observation  on  the  pre- 
deliction  of  the  English  for  dogs  and 
horses.  The  Major  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  something  had  ruffled  the 
general  urbanity  of  the  young  com- 
G  4 
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mander's  disposition  ;  and  one  of  lesf^ 
penetration  than  the  Spaniard  })os- 
sessed,  might  have  shrewdly  guessed 
the  cause.  De  L'Arevaio  had  made 
a  point  of  explaining  the  connexion 
that  existed  between  his  family  and 
Honoria\s,  to  all  who  were  likely  to 
comment  on  his  attention  to  her ;  but 
Don  Manilla  now  began  to  suspect, 
that  the  Count  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union 
that  allied  them.  Spencer  remained 
quite  silent  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  he  again  ventured 
some  gentle  reproaches  in  regard  to 
Chico.  Honoria  answered  him  in 
Spanish,  as  she  laughing  said,  she 
could  speak  in  no  better  language; 
and  observed,  that  his  wishing  to 
bestow  on  another  what  had  been 
given  to  him  as  a  token  of  regard,  was 
quite  unprecedented. 

"  No,"  said  Spencer,  "  it  was  given 
to  me  by  one  to  whom  I  was  totally 
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indifferent,  so  I  shall  bestow  it  with- 
out compunction." 

"  And  why  should  not  I  transfer 
it  to  my  sister,  on  the  same  plea  ?"  re- 
turned Honoria,  quickly. 

Poor  Spencer  was  completely  mor- 
tified by  the  full  purport  of  this  re- 
partee, which  he  had  so  unguardedly 
brought  upon  himself,  and  he  did  not 
say  another  word  in  support  of  his 
cause.  Don  Manilla  could  with  dif- 
ficulty resist  laughing ;  he  considered 
this  altercation  quite  in  the  light  of 
a  lover's  quarrel ;  and  as  he  suspect- 
ed he  had  made  all  the  mischief  by 
the  allusion  to  Donna  Cleora,  he 
thought  the  best  way  of  remedying  it, 
was  to  discover  that  lady's  actual 
situation  ;  and  he  observed,  that  they 
had  better  settle  the  dispute  by  sending 
the  dog  to  Don  Mateo,  who  could  re- 
store it  to  his  wife,  Donna  Cleora. 
Honoria  said,  with  all  her  heart ;  and 
that  heart  was  in  a  moment  calmed, 
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for  she  concluded  the  dog  had  only 
been  an  offering  of  politeness  on  the 
lady's  part  to  the  commander  of  her 
husband's  corps;  for  she  recollected 
that  Don  Mateo  was  the  officer  who 
had  first  escorted  her  to  the  convent. 
She  now  regretted  the  severity  of  the 
retort  which  had  so  potent  an  effect 
on  Spencer,  who  could  not  conceal 
his  dejection  ;  but  excused  it  by  say- 
ing, he  felt  a  trifling  inconvenience 
from  his  wounds.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  he  would  admit,  that  they 
incommoded  him  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Honoria  suspected  2i  finesse  to 
interest  her ;  but,  however,  it  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  immediately  pro- 
posed returning.  Marcella  had  pre- 
pared coffee  for  them,  and  while  they 
were  partaking  of  it,  Honoria  endea- 
voured to  promote  a  general  con- 
versation ;  but  Spencer  could  not  be 
excited  to  join  in  it :  he  was  com- 
pletely depressed,  but  he  betrayed  no 
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signs  of  ill-humour;  and  when  he 
was  interrogated,  answered  in  a  con- 
ciliating, but  melancholy  tone. 

**  Oh  !  if  he  would  but  be   cross 
and    disobHging !"   thought  Honoria, 
"  I  could  torment  him  with  pleasure ; 
but  this  inflexible  sweetness  of  tem- 
per always   conquers  at  last."     She 
talked    to    Don    Manilla  about  the 
Guerrillas ;    but   hardly  knew   what 
he  said  in  reply,    till   he   mentioned 
that  it  was  his  turn  to  visit  the  out- 
posts that  night.     Honoria  knew  that 
the  Count  X)nly  went  every  third  or 
fourth  night ;  or  when  any  extraordi- 
nary cause  called  him  forth  :  she  had 
been  apprehensive,  that  the  state  of 
the  vicinity  would  have  induced  him 
to  go  out,  and  was  much  relieved  by 
what  Don  Manilla  said,  till  Spencer 
said,    he   should    change   duty   Avith 
him.     Don  Manilla  immediately  re- 
verted to  the   Count's    wounds,    ob- 
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serving,  be  would  do   wrong  to  irri- 
tate them  by  exertion. 

Spencer  said  he  should  feel  much 
more  pleasure  in  doing  his  duty  than 
in  vainly  seeking  repose.  "  Besides,"' 
be  added,  ''  you  are  a  married  man, 
Los  Tores.  Your  fall  would  leave  a 
vacuum  in  society,  and  cause  some 
hearts  to  bleed.  I  am  an  unregarded 
individual,  whose  death  would  not  ex- 
cite a  tear.  I  feel  pleasure  in  expos- 
ing my  life  because  it  is  unblest,  and 
cheerless." 

Don  Manilla  knew  very  well  thm 
speech  was  not  intended  for  him. 
S7ie  for  whom  it  icas  intended,  had  be- 
come more  and  more  uneasy,  from  the 
moment  Spencer  had  declared  his  in- 
tention of  going  out ;  she  could  not 
doubt  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
temper  of  mind  she  had  thrown  him 
into,  and  thus  she  would  be  the  cause 
of  his  exposing  the  life  she  would 
have  died  to  save.    A  sergeant  at  that 
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moment  requested  to  speak  to  the 
Major,  and  Honoria  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saymg  to  Spencer  : — 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  in  earnest 
when  you  talked  of  going  out  to  night? 
I  do  not  see  how  any  body  can  be  jus- 
tified in  unnecessarily  exposing  their 
lives!  Of  course  every  body  has  some 
one  who   cares   for   them;   you  seem 
quite  to  have  forgotten  your  brother  !" 
"  No  !"  returned  Spencer,  a  slight 
cast  of  archness,  tempering  his  serious 
aspect — "   I    have   not   forgotten  my 
brother,  nor  any  body  that  ever  cared 
for  me,  or  that  cares  forme  no  longer! 
and  I   am  perfectly    convinced    that 
your    only    reason    for    not    wishing 
me  to  go  to  night,  is  because  you  are 
afraid  your  conscience  should  be  bur- 
thened  with  any  misfortune  that  might 
happen  to  me." 

**  My  conscience !"  echoed  Hono- 
ria, much  confused;   ''  I  have  done 


nothing  to 
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**  Yes,  you  have,"  interrupted  Spen- 
cer. 

"  Hov/ !  of  what  am  I  accused?" 

**  You  would  not  have  Chico,  and 
said  such  cruel  things  about  it/' 

*'  Ridiculous  !"  cried  Honoria ;  "but 
I  am  glad  you  have  only  been  in  jest 
all  this  time,  and  do  not  leave  the 
convent  unprotected." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  leave  the 
convent  unprotected  ;  but  I  was  never 
less  in  jest  in  my  life,  and  shall  posi- 
tively go  out  to-night,  unless  you  ab- 
solutely command  me  not." 

"  Command,''  repeated  Honoria, 
"  no  one  can  order  you,  who  are  sole 
commandant  here." 

"  I  ivish  I  was,"  said  Spencer,  at 
length  smiling;  I  would  not  permit 
such  rebellion  in  my  garrison,  such 
right-down  mutiny,  and  contempt  of 
my  person." 

"  Oh    horrible '"    cried    Honoria, 
gaily ;  "  have  your  prisoners  revolt- 
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ed  ?  why  don't  you  throw  them  into 
irons  T 

**  Because  they  have  long  since 
thrown  me  into  chains,''  promptly  re- 
turned Spencer,  with  all  his  native 
vivacity.  Honoria  was  glad  to  hear 
Don  Manilla's  step  returning,  and  she 
quickly  rejoined,  "  Then  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  your  leaving  the  con- 
vent to-night." 

**  Must  not  I?"  he  gently  asked. 
She  pronounced  a  half-reluctant  no, 
with  averted  face ;  and  Don  Manilla 
found  his  companions  much  more 
agreeable  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening ;  nor  was  he  at  all  surprised 
to  fiiid,  that  the  Count  had  given  up 
all  idea  of  going  out  with  the  Guer- 
rillas that  night. 

Honoria  slept  peacefrdly,  nay  de- 
lightfully ;  she  felt  perfectly  secure, 
perfectly  happy :  she  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  define  the  cause,  why  with- 
in   the   melancholv  walls   of  a  con- 
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vent,  remote  from  her  country  and 
relations,  she  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  serenity  and  joy  she  had  been 
long  a  stranger  to  :  she  felt  blessed 
and  at  rest,  in  the  consciousness  of 
which  she  enjoyed  slumbers  pure 
and  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER    XIV, 


Sweet  is  the  mead  that  waits  his  laurel'd  bier ; 
'Tis  valour's  hope ;  'tis  honour's  praise  sincere; 
'Tis  friendship's  sigh,  and  gentle  beauty's  tear ! 

SHERIDAN. 


Ahe  next  day  Honoria  witnessed 
from  her  window  the  preparations  for 
the  interment  of  poor  Garcias.  It  was 
a  pleasingly  solemn  and  highly-inter- 
esting sight.  From  the  balcony  she 
commanded  a  view  of  the  cemetery, 
which  was  only  divided  from  the  gar- 
den by  a  wall,  and  from  thence  she 
beheld  the  last  honours  paid  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  soldier.  The  Ma- 
jor, Los  Tores,  as  being  of  the  same 
faith,  read  the  service  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  in  those  troublous  times  no 
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Iioly  man  could  be  found  to  officiate, 
or  "  shrine  the  sinner  in  his  dying 
hour." 

De  L'Arevalo  was  present,  and  all 
his  Guerrillas — the  whole  producing 
one  of  those  scenes  which  cast  an  in- 
delible reflection  on  the  mirror  of  the 
mind.  Honoria  thought  of  it  the 
whole  morning,  which  she  spent  en- 
tirely alone. 

Spencer  was  engaged  with  military 
business,  but  he  had  not  neglected  to 
send  early  to  inquire  after  her.  She 
hardly  thought  he  would  permit  the 
day  to  pass  without  finding  some  ex- 
cuse for  entering  her  presence;  and 
she  very  seriously  debated  with  her- 
self how  far  she  was  justified  in  per- 
mitting him  this  indulgence,  or  how 
she  could  well  refuse  it;  however,  she 
felt  satislied  in  keeping  Marcella  con- 
stantly with  her;  thus  she  thought,  if 
she  should  be  intruded  on,  she  should 
avoid  a  tete-a-tete. 
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Not  long  after  dinner  the  expected 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
well-known  voice  requested  to  know 
if  Marcella  were  within.  Marcella 
immediately  gave  admission;  when 
Spencer  entered  with  an  apology, 
saying,  he  had  in  vain  enquired  for 
Marcella,  by  whom  he  wished  to  send 
a  petition,  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  re- 
spects for  a  few  minutes — *'  but  I  am 
afraid  I  intrude,"  he  added,  observing 
Honoria  had  her  books  about  her, 
and  appeared  to  be  studying.  "  No," 
she  returned,  "  o,  few  minules  I  can 
afford  to  spare."  He  sat  down  :  and 
Honoria  began  talking  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  her  efforts  to  attain  it. 
Spencer  said  he  had  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  it  since  he  had  been  in 
the  country,  and  he  believed  had  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  it;  and 
if  she  would  permit  him  to  be  her  in- 
structor, he  thought  she  would  get  on 
much  faster  than  bv  her  own  unas- 
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sisted  exertions.  Honoria  was  a  little 
at  a  loss  how  to  reply  ;  but,  recollect- 
ing herself,  observed,  that  the  very 
short  time  she  should  remain  vmder 
his  tuition  w  ould  render  it  useless  to 
commence.  He  shook  his  head  and 
smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  that  is 
only  an  excuse ;"  but  he  did  not  press 
the  point.  He  soon  after  said,  "  I 
don't  know  how  to  forgive  myself  for 
having  so  loag  neglected  to  tell  you 
what  I  know  w  ill  give  you  so  much 
pleasure.  It  is,  that  I  heard  from 
your  neighbourhood  only  three  days 
before  I  saw  you;  and,  at  the  date  of 
my  letter,  Mrs.  Valency  w^as  perfectly 
well." 

"  Thank  God,"  cried  Honoria,  with 
fervour ;  "  but  w  hy  did  not  you  tell 
me  this  before  ?  I  have  not  heard  of 
her  since  I  have  been  abroad,  and  I 
would  give  any  thing  to  see  a  stroke 
of  her  pen." 

*'  Why,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
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you  must  have  beard  from  her,  and 
perhaps  at  as  late  a  date.  But  I  was 
thinking  this  morning  that  you  had 
not  mentioned  having  heard  so  re- 
cently, and  I  determined  to  impart 
my  intelligence  from  that  interesting 
quarter." 

"  And  did  you  hear  any  thing  of 
my  poor  uncle  ?" 

*'  O  yes,  he  is  much  better ;  Wil- 
liam said  he  had  given  him  his  arm 
round  the  garden  several  times." 

"  How  gUid  I  am!  this  is  indeed 
delightful  intelligence!  but,  William, 
— ^what  William  do  you  mean?" 

"  William  Irby,  the  best  fellow  in 
existence!  ray  very  dearest  friend!" 

"  Williarii  IrhyT  repeated  Hono- 
ria,  with  some  surprise ;  then  added, 
''  he  is,  I  believe,  a  very  excellent 
young  man;  was  it  from  him  you 
heard  ?" 

"  Yes:  he  has  been  a  correspond- 
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cut  of  mine  ever  since  I  left  England. 
The  most  milimited  confidence  exists 
between  us.  Did  not  my  brother  fre- 
quently hear  of  me  through  him  ?" 

"  Once  or  twice,  I  believe,"  said 
Honoria,  thoughtfully ;  for  she  was 
pondering  on  the  strangeness  of  this 
declaration.  Unlimited  confidence  ex- 
isted between  him  and  William  Irby, 
yet  to  his  own  brother  he  had  been 
impenetrably  mysterious !" 

Spencer  rejoined,  "  When  you  see 
him  again,  he  will  shew  you  my  let- 
ters, if  you  will  condescend  to  read 
them  for  my  satisfaction ;  not  that  I 
dare  flatter  myself  you  will  feel  any 
interest  in  their  contents,  but  they 
may  induce  you  to  acquit  me  of  in- 
consistency." 

Both  were  for  a  few  moments  silent, 
but  Honoria  felt  the  pause  awkward, 
and  said,  but  without  any  severity, 
*'  Is  not  such  a  privilege  more  due  to 
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your  poor  brother,  who  has  suffered 
so  much  from  your  want  of  confidence 
in  him  ?" 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  to  wliom  it  is 
most  due,"  said  Spencer,  with  empha- 
sis ;  "  Edgar  cannot  fail  to  acquit  me 
when  he  becomes  aware  that  my  con- 
duct towards  him  sprung  solely  from 
affection." 

The  subject  was  now  assuming  ra- 
ther too  decided  a  cast.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  Honoria,  that  Spencer  did  not 
wish  to  be  entirely  explicit  on  the 
present  occasion,  nor  could  she  desire 
it  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 
In  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  dis- 
course, she  asked  if  William  Irby  had 
mentioned  that  her  sister  and  self 
were  gone  abroad  ? 

"  He  said  you  were  gone  to  Lisbon 
to  meet  my  brother ;  that  Mrs.  Va- 
lency had  heard  from  you  on  the  eve 
of  embarkation.  William  tells  me," 
continued  Spencer,  "  that  he  is  about 
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to  change  his  situation:  he  has  done 
a  very  wise,  but  /should  think  a  very 
difficult  thing." 

*'What  is  that?" 

"He  has  formed  a  second  attach- 
ment." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that ; 
he  appeared  to  me  to  be  partial  to 
Miss  Melville.  I  shall  not  forgive 
him  for  changing  so  soon." 

"He  has  not  changed  in  regard  to 
her  ;  for  it  is  to  Miss  Melville  that  he 
is  now  attached,  though  not  quite  so 
romantically  as  he  was  in  a  former 
case.  But  he  seems  confident  of  be- 
ing very  happy ;  and  I  dare  say  he 
will,  for  he  has  got  accustomed  to  Miss 
Melviiie.  You  know  it  always  fell 
to  his  lot  to  escort  her,  when  other 
people  were  occupied  with  each  other. 
They  seemed  the  only  two  stray  ones ; 
so  they  very  naturally  joined,  as  a 
matter  oi necessity^  in  the  first  instance. 
Then,  when  we  were  all  scattered  in 
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miserable  absence,  these  two  still  were 
left  together,  and  so  have  at  length 
become  essential  to  each  other :  and 
such  is  the  rise,  progress,  and  result, 
of  an  attachment,  which  I  term  purely 
accidental^ 

Honoria  smiled  at  what  she  could 
not  help  admitting  to  be  a  very  just 
representation;  but  observed,  she  had 
never  heard  that  William  Irby  had 
been  romantically  attached  to  any 
one.  She  said  true,  for  he  had  never 
told  his  love,  at  least  to  her. 

"  O  fie!"  cried  Spencer,  "does  not 
your  conscience  smite  you?" 

*'  No,  indeed!"  said  Honoria;  '*  but 
if  you  mean  me,  I  assure  you  you  are 
mistaken.  It  was  the  amiable  Jona- 
than that  was  my  admirer ;  I  cannot 
possibly  relinquish  the  glory  of  such 
a  flattering  conquest." 

"  O  the  wretch !"  cried  Spencer, 
''  I  never  shall  forget  him  at  the  play 
that  night.  The  swine!  how  he  snored! 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Don  t  you  recollect  one  of  the  actors 
stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  very  pathe- 
tic speech,  and  calling  to  some  one 
behind  the  scenes  to  drive  the  pigs 
out  of  the  green-room  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  recollect  tliat^'  re- 
turned Honoria,  laughing.  And  the 
sweet  smile  of  approbation  still  illu- 
mined her  countenance,  as  she  thought 
she  beheld  in  Spencer  Burlington  that 
delightful  compound  of  "  common 
sense  with  uncommon  nonsense,"  so 
essential  to  make  a  perfectly  agree- 
able companion.  How^  just  is  *Mr. 
Cumberland's  observation :  "  It  is 
tiresome  listening  to  the  nonsense  of 
those  who  can  talk  nothing  else;  but 
nonsense  talked  by  men  of  wit  and 
understanding,  in  the  hour  of  relaxa- 
tion, is  the  very  finest  essence  of  con- 
viviality, and  a  treat  delicious  to  those 
who  have  the  sense  to  comprehend 
it." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Shall  song  its  witching  cadence  roll  t 
Yea,  e'en  the  tenderest  air  repeat, 
That  breath'd  when  soul  was  knit  to  soul. 
And  heart  to  heart  responsive  beat. 

CAMPBELL. 


.l\j.ARCELLA  jnterriipted  a  most  plea- 
sant conversation  by  a  proposal  to 
bring  coffee,  when  Spencer  rose  with 
a  sigh,  but  still  lingered,  and  perceiv- 
ing his  flute,  took  it  up,  saying,  *'  This 
must  beguile  some  of  my  tedious 
time,"  then  resting  against  the  slab> 
he  took  the  flute  to  pieces,  minutely 
examining  every  part  of  it  over  and 
over  again.  Honoria  observed  that 
there   were    materials    for    drawing, 
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which  he  had  better  have  removed.  "  I 
thought  you  would  perhaps  make  use 
of  them,"  said  he,  "  and  my  room  is 
so  dark  and  gloomy,  I  could  not  see  to 
draw  there,  if  I  had  time." 

Honoria  expressed  her  regret  at  the 
inconvenience  she  had  put  him  to. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  suggestion, 
and  candidly  owned,  he  had  only 
made  the  observation  respecting  his 
room,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  request 
that  she  would  permit  him  to  play  his 
flute  for  half  an  hour  in  the  balcony. 

**  Most  certainly,"  she  replied,  with 
a  kindly  smile,  and  as  he  commenced 
his  strains  of  melody  she  returned  to 
her  books  with  which  she  appeared  to 
be  busily  employed,  though  in  reality 
her  whole  attention,  was  bestowed  on 
the  familiar  airs  he  was  playing  with 
such  exquisite  taste,  selecting  all  her 
old  favourites,  which  were  associated 
with  ideas  that  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tend them.     She  leant  on  her  hand, 
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\vhich  shaded  her  face,  as  she  seemed 
pouring  over  her  book,  but  the  genume 
satisfaction  she  experienced  came  all 
from  another  source.  The  coffee  grew 
cold,  and  she  forgot  it  was  beside  her, 
till  Marcellaasked  if  she  should  take 
some  to  the  Count.  Honoria  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  but  bade  her  not 
interrupt  him  till  he  had  finished  that 
air.  When  he  had  concluded,  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  did  not  disturb 
her  studies. 

*'  O  no,  indeed  !"  she  returned,  *'  I 
am  very  much  delighted  ;  I  am  enjoy- 
ing all  the  pleasures  of  music  and  poe- 
try at  the  same  time." 

**  May  I  ask  what  you  are  read- 

ing?" 

**I  am  trying  to  make  out  Camoens." 
*'  O,  charming  Camoens,"  exclaim- 
ed Spencer,  and  immediately  warbled 
one  of  those  sweet  airs  which  have 
added  celebrity  to  many  of  that  Au- 
thor's stanzas.     Spencer's  voice  was 
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not  strong,  it  formed  a  delightful  se- 
cond, but  as  a  first  had  only  sweetness 
and  melody  to  recommend  it.  Hono- 
ria  fancied  it  had  gained  some  exqui- 
site tones,  but  no  comments  succeed- 
ed the  song,  and  a  silence  of  some  mi- 
nutes insued,  when  Spencer  asked  if 
she  was  tired  of  his  noise  ?  A  simple 
negative  induced  him  to  resume  his 
flute,  and  he  continued  playing  till  he 
perceived  Marcel  la  had  brought  lights 
into  the  apartment,  when  he  entered 
from  the  balcony  expressing  his  obli- 
gation to  Honoria  for  the  indulgence 
she  had  permitted  him,  and  added  a 
hope  that  he  had  not  presumed  too 
long  ;  "  but  I  am  going  this  moment," 
he  continued,  taking  up  the  book  of 
poems  she  had  just  closed. — "  Can 
you  comprehend  them,"  said  he,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves. 

**  Very   imperfectly,"   Honoria  re- 
plied, and  he  observed  : 
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**  O  here  is  the  one  Lord  Strangford 
translates." 

"  I  never  close  my  languid  eye 
Unless  to  dream  of  thee  ; 
My  every  breath  is  but  the  sigh. 
My  every " 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect,"  cried  Ho- 
noria,  interrupting  him,  and  holding 
out  her  hand  for  the  book.  He  smiled 
half  reproachfully  as  he  gave  it  her, 
and  again  made  an  effort  to  depart. 

'*  You  have  left  your  flute,"  said 
Honoria. 

"  O,  I  forgot  it,"  he  returned,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  take  it  with  him. 
As  he  wished  her  good  night,  he  look- 
ed for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  then 
held  out  his  hand.  She  was  confused, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate  if  she  should 
take  it,  when  he  instantly  withdrew 
the  rejected  pledge,  saying  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  ;  *'  I  am  not, yet  deemed 
worthy  of  such  a  token  of  amity. 
H  4 
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You  have  not  shaken  hands  with  me 
since  we  met." 

*'  Have  not  I  ?"  said  Honoria,  as  if 
regardless  of  the  circumstance.  "  You 
certainly  are  entitled  to  that  mark  of 
friendship  for  all  that  I  owe  you  since 
I  have  been  within  these  walls." 

She  presented  him  her  hand,  which 
he  firmly  pressed  between  his,  and  fer- 
vently whispering — "  God  bless  thee  1" 
he  hastily  withdrew. 

*'This  will  not  do!"  thought  Ho- 
noria, as  she  w  as  retiring  to  rest : 
**  music  is  the  food  of  love,  and  poetry 
is  very  wholesome  nourishment  for  it ! 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  right." 

However,  after  arguing  the  point  a 
long  time,  she  thought  she  might  ac- 
quit herself  of  imprudence,  and  that 
she  could  not  well  have  acted  other- 
wise than  she  had  done.  Besides, 
Spencer  had  said  enough  to  prove 
that  he  intended  to  explain  himself 
$07mtime  or  other,  and  she  was  ready 
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to  believe,  this  long  protracted  expla- 
nation would  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  justify  her  affection  for  him,  and 
convince  her,  it  had  ever  been  reci- 
procal. 


,.,j 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


Et  Ton  ne  sauroit  voir,  sans  en  etre  pique 
Possede  par  un  autre,  un  coeur  qu'on  a  manque. 

MOLIERE. 


JlloNORiA  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  walked  out  on  the  ramparts, 
where  she  took  several  turns,  enjoy- 
ing the  morning  breeze.  She  was 
looking  down  into  the  court,  examin- 
ing its  monastic  appearance,  with  the 
surrounding  structure,  when  she  ob- 
served a  sort  of  sallyport,  which  had 
been  contrived  as  a  private  way  of 
gaining  the  outside  of  the  walls.  While 
she  was  still  regarding  it,  it  was  un- 
locked from  without,  and  she  beheld 
Mr.   Burlington    enter.      There  was 
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nothing-  surprising'  in  tliat  circum- 
stance, as  he  probably  had  been  tak- 
ing his  morning  ramble ;  but  the  won- 
der consisted  in  his  being  accom- 
panied by  a  ladi/,  for  whom  he  held 
the  door  open,  and  when  he  had  re- 
locked  it,  she  familiarly  took  his  arm. 
She  was  veiled,  but  Honoria  could 
perceive  by  her  gestures  and  the  dis- 
play of  Spencer's  white  teeth,  that 
they  were  laughing,  and  conversing 
with  great  glee.  She  seemed  to  wish 
to  cross  the  court,  but  her  conductor 
cast  a  glance  towards  Honoria's  win- 
dow, and  then  led  his  fair  charge  by 
a  direction  that  was  not  in  view  of  it, 
and  which  led  to  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  Within  the  short  space  of  a 
few  moments  Honoria's  feelings  un- 
derwent a  complete  revolution.  Who 
was  this  female  whom  the  Count  was 
conducting  thus  privately  into  the 
convent,  at  an  hour  when  he  probably 
supposed  she  might  pass  unobserved 
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by  any  one,  whose  strictures  he  might 
dread  ?  It  was  evident  they  were  on 
an  intimate  footing*,  and  that  she  was 
no  stranger  to  the  convent,  as  she 
seemed  to  know  the  way.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  man,  on  whose 
protection  she  (Honoria)  was  thrown  ? 
(Never  before  had  she  admitted  that 
question).  And  what  was  the  nature 
of  that  regard  he  had  presumed  to 
betray  for  her?  and  which  she  had 
believed  so  refined,  so  respectful? 
Was  he  a  second  time  only  amusing 
himself  at  her  expense,  and  endea- 
vouring to  excite  her  to  betray  an  at- 
tachment for  him,  by  an  insidious  dis- 
play of  emotions  he  was  a  stranger 
to  ?  But,  a  second  time !  irho  then 
was  most  to  blame?  Honoria  was 
wretched !  She  persuaded  herself  her 
conduct  bad  been  most  imprudent, 
nay  wholly  inexcusable!  and  that  she 
ought  to  have  behaved  towards  the 
man,  by  whose  caprice  and  inconsis- 
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tency  she  had  before  so  severely  su- 
fered,  with  a  rigorous  and  unbending' 
formality,  that  would  have  prevented 
the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  such 
bitter  mortification. 

Such  was  the  train  of  reflexions 
that  accompanied  Honoria  back  to 
her  apartments,  which  she  had  quitted 
in  such  a  happy,  placid,  state  of  mind ; 
and  at  that  moment,  woul  have  given 
any  thing  she  had  never  entered  them, 
and  resolved  to  run  all  hazards  rather 
than  remain  in  them  another  night. 
And  all  this,  because  she  had  seen 
the  Guerrilla  Chief  with  a  lady  hang- 
ing on  his  arm.  Who  she  was  ?  ivhat 
she  was?  or  where  she  came  from? 
were  enigmas  !  but  Honoria's  conclu- 
sions solved  them  all,  and  excited  sen- 
sations as  painful  as  she  could  have 
endured,  had  the  justice  of  her  sur- 
mises been  perfectly  established. 

Marcel  la  was  late  with  her  break- 
fast, but  Honoria  did  not  observe  it, 
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and  her  feelings  were  still  in  a  state  of 
violent  fermentation,  she  could  with 
difficulty  conceal,  when  Marcella  at 
length  appeared.  She  also  seemed 
much  out  of  humour,  but  apologized 
for  being  so  late,  saying  she  had  been 
so  hurried,  and  had  had  so  much  to 
do,  that  she  had  been  compelled  to 
neglect  the  Signora,  which  hurt  her 
more  than  any  thing — and  she  did  not 
want  to  wait  on  any  body  else.  This 
declaration  excited  a  suspicion  in  Ho- 
noria  that  her  attendant  had  been 
waiting  on  the  female  she  had  seen, 
but  she  had  no  occasion  to  make  in- 
quiries, as  Marcella,  unquestioned, 
continued  : 

**  Don  Mateo's  wife  is  arrived  this 
morning — foolish  woman  !  coming  at 
such  a  time." 

"  What,  Donna  Cleora  ?"  interrupt- 
ed Honoria,  "  where  did  she  come 
from?  and  how  could  she  get  here?" 
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"  O,  this  is  not  the  first  time  slie 
has  been  here." 

'*  But   how  could  she  traverse  the 
country  unmolested  ?" 

"  Why  in  a  way  that  no  other  fe- 
•male  would  like,  I  am  sure.  She 
disguises  herself  like  one  of  the  mule- 
teers who  accompany  her,  and  comes 
to  see  her  husband  whenever  the  freak 
takes  her.  She  stops  at  some  cabin 
near,  and  changes  her  dress,  and  then 
walks  on  here  without  letting  any 
body  know  she  is  coming,  because 
she  is  certain  her  husband  would  tell 
her  she  had  better  stay  away.  She 
has  travelled  all  night.  The  Count 
met  her  this  morning  as  he  was  walk- 
ing, and  conducted  her  in,  for  I  saw 
them  enter  through  the  sallyport." 

"  Perhaps  he  e:5cpected   her,    and 

went  to  meet  her  ?"  observed  Honoria. 

*'  No.     I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not," 

exclaimed  Marcella  vehemently,  ''  for 

he  is  not  so  fond  of  her." 
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"■  Has  she  been  long  married  ?" 
*'  Only  two  or  three  months.  She 
is  Portuguese,  but  happened  to  be  at 
Cadiz  with  some  friends,  when  she 
saw  the  Count  at  a  ball,  and  fell  vio- 
lently in  love   with  him,    and   made- 

suth  a  fuss  about  him  that " 

**  Count?''    repeated   Honoria,    in- 
terrupting her,    "  is  her  husband   a 

Count  r 

"  No,  no,  Signora,  not  her  husband/ 
I  mean  our  Count,  Arevalo !  She  was 
a  great  deal  fonder  of  him  than  ever 
she  was  of  her  husband,  or  I  am  very 
much  mistaken.  She  sent  him  that 
dog,  Signora,  but  he  would  not  take 
the  hiiU,  so  she  encouraged  Don  Ma- 
teo in  hopes  of  exciting  our  Count's 
jealousy;  but  all  would  not  do,  though 
she  is  very  handsome,  which  Don 
Mateo  w^as  not  so  insensible  of,  for  he 
fell  really  in  love  with  her,  and  as  she 
could  make  nothing  of  the  Count,  I 
suppose    she   thought  she  might  as 
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Avell  have  poor  Mateo,  for  they  were 
married." 

"  But,  no  doubt,  she  is  very  much 
attached  to  him  now,  as  she  comes  so 
often  to  see  him !" 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know!  She  is  a 
very  foolish  woman  /  think,  and  a 
very  cross  one.  She  pretended  to  be 
all  smiles  and  good  humour,  when 
the  Count  conducted  her  to  her  hus- 
band, but  the  moment  he  left  the 
room,  she  flew  into  a  passion,  because 
she  could  not  be  so  comfortably  ac- 
commodated as  when  she  was  here 
before,  for  she  used  to  sit  in  this  room 
all  day,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  turning* 
the  Count  completely  out ;  it  was  7iot, 
as  it  is  7101V,  for  he  never  came  into  it 
but  when  Don  Mateo  was  preseut." 

Honoria  had  not  now  to  learn  that 
Marcella  was  a  person  of  shrewd  ob- 
servation, and  it  was  evident,  .she  was 
taking  pains  to  convince  her  of  the 
Count's  indifference  to  Ponna  Cleora, 
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which  Honoria  was  perfectly  inclined 
to  give  full  credit  to.  She  began  to 
reproach  herself  severely  for  having 
harboured  suspicions  so  injurious  to 
Jiim,  ^vhonl  she  delighted  to  think 
worthy  of  iier  warmest  approbation  ; 
but  she  felt  herself  still  placed  in  a 
most  awkward  situation.  If  Donna 
Cleora  was  a  description  of  person 
she  could  with  propriety  make  a  com- 
panion of,  her  presence  at  the  convent 
would  be  peculiarly  desirable ;  but  as 
she  did  not  feel  perfectly  confident  of 
her  respectability,  and  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  idea  of  having  any 
communication  with  her,  she  was 
much  more  inclined  to  regret  her  ar- 
rival, than  rejoice  at  it.  Were  there 
were  only  two  ladies,  that  they  should 
avoid  all  intercourse,  must  certainly 
cast  a  reflexion  on  one  or  the  other ; 
and  the  more  Honoria  thought  of 
Doima  Cleora,  the  more  did  she  wish 
she  had  remained  at  a  distance.    Mar- 
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cella's  dislike  of  her  did  not  seem  en- 
tirely free  from  prejudice,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
cited by  the  trouble  Donna  Cleora 
had  given  her,  and  tlie  little  compunc- 
tion she  had  shewn  on  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 


Her  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind, 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind  ? 
Yet  hard  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 

EOKEBY. 


J- HE  Guerrillas  were  out  during  the 
whole  morning  scouring  the  environs, 
and  Honoria  thought  she  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  paying  Rinaldo  a 
visit,  and  she  requested  Marcella  to 
shew  her  the  way  to  the  place  where 
he  was  kept.  Marcella  made  a  plea 
of  having  been  appointed  to  attend  on 
Honoria  to  escape  from  waiting  much 
on  Donna  Cleora,  whom  she  was  not 
very  scrupulous  of  neglecting,  as  she 
was  certain  of  the   Count's  approba- 
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tion  by  devoting  herself  to  Honoria. 
She  conducted  her  to  the  green  where 
Rinaldo  was  grazuig,  and  where  she 
amused    herself  for  some   time  with 
him.     As   they    were  returning  they 
encountered  Donna  Cleora,  who  was 
loitering  up  and  down  a  cloister  they 
were   obliged   to   traverse.     A    most 
rapturous    meeting    ensued    between 
Chico  and  his  original  mistress,  whom 
he  immediately  recognized,  and  testi- 
fied great  joy  on  the  occasion.     But 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  lady's  de- 
light,   nor  any  expression  of  endear- 
ment that  she  did  not  bestow  on  him. 
Honoria  was    passing    calmly   by, 
without   looking  at  her,    as  she  be- 
lieved half  this  excess  of  rapture  was 
assumed  to  attract   her  observation, 
when  she  heard   her  cry  out  to  Mar- 
cella. 

"  O  how  kind  the  Count  is  to  take 
such  care  of  my  old  favourite,  and  to 
have  him  brought  from  such  a  distance 
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to  hi  in.  I  thought  he  uould,  when  1 
reproached  him  for  having  left  him 
behind,  last  time  I  was  here.  Dear 
little  fellow  !  come  with  me, — come 
with  me." — She  repeated  pettishly, 
for,  after  his  first  joy  had  subsided, 
Chico  was  going  to  follow  his  old,  or 
rather  his  7i€iv  mistress.  And  when 
Donna  Cleora  would  have  taken  him 
up  he  ran  on  dropping  his  tail  and 
looking  fearfully.  However,  she  seized 
him,  and  Marcella  said,  "  He  will 
not  stay  long  with  t/ou  Donna  Cleora; 
he  would  not  leave  his  mistress  for 
any  body." 

*'  Mistress,''  she  repeated  with  as- 
perity— but  seemed  suddenly  to  re- 
collect herself,  and  assuming  a  com- 
plaisant air,  she  addressed  Honoria, 
begging  to  know  if  the  dog  belonged 
to  her?  Honoria  returned,  she  be- 
lieved the  collar  denoted  wJio  the  dog- 
belonged  to  ;  she  offered  no  claim  to 
it.     She  then  passed  on  in  a  manner 
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that  precluded  any  further  discourse, 
and  Donna  Cleora  carried  off  poor 
Chico,  though  he  made  many  efforts 
to  escape  her. 

Honoria  was  provoked  at  this  inci- 
dent ;  she  did  not  like  to  see  her  fa- 
vourite, taken  away  from  her  with  so 
little  ceremony,  and  her  dislike  of 
Donna  Cleora  was  considerably  in- 
creased. Marcella  abused  her  very 
heartily,  and  said,  she  wondered  how 
the  Signora  could  suffer  her  to  carry 
ofi'  the  dog  in  that  impudent  manner ; 
but  she  knew  very  well  the  Count 
would  not  permit  her  to  retain  it,  for 
he  should  hear  of  it,  she  was  deter- 
mined. Honoria  charged  her  not  to 
mention  it,  and  begged  she  would  say 
no  more  on  the  subject. 

After  dinner  Spencer  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her  ;  he  brought  Chico 
back  in  his  arms. 

"  Have  you  turned  off  this  poor 
little  fellow  ?"  said  he. 

3 
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"  No,"  returned  Honoria ;  "  he 
found  out  his  old  mistress." 

"  He  has  soon  grown  tired  of  her 
then,  for  I  heard  him  whining  to 
come  out  as  I  passed  the  door ;  so  I 
gently  opened  it  a  little  to  favour  his 
escape,  and  beg  leave  to  return  him  to 
his  owner.  You  are  then  aware,"  con- 
tinued Spencer,  "  that  a  new  sister  is 
come  to  take  the  veil,  or  rather  enter 
on  her  noviciate ;  but  as  you  are  the 
lady  abbess,  you  must  determine 
whether  you  choose  to  admit  her  into 
your  community.' 

"  And  pray  upon  what  pretext  can 
a  youthful  Guerrilla  Chief  contrive  to 
gain  acccess  to  our  holy  sisterhood?" 
said  Honoria,  laughing. 

"  O,  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  Guerrilla  Chief,  but  as  the  rever- 
end father  Confessor,  so  be  cautious 
what  sins  you  commit,  for  you  must 
tell  them  all  to  me,  and  I  shall  inflict 
a  most  unmerciful  penance,  unless  you 
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take  extraordinary  pains  to  secure  my 
favour." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  are  father 
confessor,  no  doubt  the  heart  of  this 
new  sister  has  been  perfectly  revealed 
to  you,  and  you  therefore  must  know 
best,  whether  she  is  meet  to  enter  my 
community." 

Spencer  coloured,  but  laughed  off 
his  confusion,  and  then  added,  more 
seriously,  and  speaking  candidly  : 

"  She  is  not  a  woman  that  can  af- 
ford you  any  entertainment  as  a  com- 
panion! You  would  not  be  half  an 
hour  in  her  company  without  disco- 
vering that  she  was  a  vain,  giddy, 
trifling  creature,  who,  for  charity's 
sake,  we  will  admit  has  no  harm  in 
her,  but  in  whom  you  will  perceive 
nothing  but  a  handsome  face  to  excite 
interest." 

"  Your  description  does  not  make 
me  very  anxious  to  know  more  of 
her." 

VOL.    III.  I 
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"  And  yet  she  has  already  been 
importuning  me  to  introduce  her  to 
you,  and  how  to  avoid  it  I  know  not, 
unless  you  absolutely  forbid  it.  She 
is  capable  of  making  malevolent  ob- 
servations, notwithstanding  the  credit 
I  gave  her  of  being  harmless,  but  I  ne- 
ver heard  any  thing  against  her  reputa- 
tion, and  her  husband  seems  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  her  prudence;  so, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  on  what 
plea  can  you  decline  a  visit  from 
her?" 

Honoria  looked  discontented,  but 
said,  "  She  hardly  knew  herself!"  In 
short  they  agreed,  that  it  could  not 
be  avoided,  and  that  Donna  Cleora 
must  be  admitted  as  a  visitor,  though 
there  was  no  occasion  for  ever  re- 
ceiving her  as  an  intimate;  and  it  was 
Spencer's  nice  sense  of  propriety  that 
prompted  him  to  recommend  this- 
tle was  sensible,  that  if  Honoria  ad- 
mitted him,  and  excused  herself  from 
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receiving  one  of  her  own  sex,  some 
impertinent  comments  might  be  made 
on  it,  which  would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  support  them. 

Honoria   was,    therefore,  destined 
to  accept  a  visit  from  Donna  Cleora 
on   that   evening;  and    Don    Mateo, 
and  the   Major  Los  Tores,  augment- 
ed the  party;  and  the  Count,  as  usual, 
was  the  life  and  spirit  of  it.     When 
sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
other   persons,  his  attentions  to  Ho- 
noria were  less  guarded,  and  the  as- 
siduity of  a  lover  betrayed  itself  con- 
tinually.   Donna  Cleora's  intention  of 
making    herself  extremely   agreeable 
was  completely  frustrated;  for,  though 
she  had  at  no  time  commanded  the 
Count's    peculiar   consideration,  and 
was  now  in  a  situation  which  should 
have  made  her  wholly  indifferent  to 
it,  she  could  not  behold  it  manifested 
towards   another   with   perfect  even- 
ness of  temper.     She  had  no  idea  of 
I  2 
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injuring  her  husband ;  but,  .with  the 
levity  prevalent  among  her  country- 
women, she  thought  she  might  indulge 
her  vanity  by  receiving  the  homage 
of  another,  without  being  at  all  re- 
prehensible. However,  the  Count 
never  put  her  prudence  to  the  test, 
nor  awakened  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band, who  imputed  all  his  wife's  fol- 
lies to  exuberance  of  spirits,  and  the 
caprice  perfectly  natural,  and  very  be- 
coming in  a  beauty.  Honoria  con- 
ducted herself  towards  her  with  ri- 
gorous politeness,,  never  once  devi- 
ating into  familiarity,  for  she  felt  no 
congeniality  towards  her,  and  rather 
suffered  than  received  her  visit.  Donna 
Cleora  was  entirely  disposed  to  dis- 
approve of  the  fair  Englishwoman, 
and  only  wondered  how  the  Count, 
who  was  so  lively  and  brilliant  him- 
self, could  be  fascinated  by  one  so  re- 
served, so  frigid,  so  perfectly  mistress 
of  every  thing  she  said  and  did.    The 
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ardent  Portuguese  understood  nothing 
of  the  science  of  self-command,  and 
thought  Honoria  could  not  feel,  be- 
cause she  did  not  betray,  by  her  un- 
guarded manner,  the  nature  of  her 
sensations.  She  was  not  aware,  that, 
in  a  well-regulated  mind,  the  more 
lively  the  emotions,  the  less  they  dis- 
cover themselves,  because  their  very 
vehemence  excites  distrust,  and  a 
dread  of  detection,  which  alarms  vi- 
gilance, and  keeps  self-controul  in 
constant  exercise. 

Donna  Cleora  w^as  not  surpnsed  to 
find  Chico  in  those  apartments!,  which 
she  concluded  he  had  repaired  to  from 
custom ;  and  she  did  not  infer,  from 
that  circumstance,  that  a  transfer  had 
been  made  of  him,  which,  had  she 
been  aware  of  it,  would  have  excited 
her  warmest  indignation. 

Honoria  was  astonished  to  observe 
Spencer  looking  at  his  watch,  but  he 
instantly  accounted  for  it,  by  saying : 
I   3 
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"  We  go  out  early  to-night,  and  I 
was  counting  how  many  minutes  more 
I  might  indulge  myself." 

"  Are  ^o?f  going  ?"  asked  Honoria, 
*'  I  thought  I  heard  Don  Manilla  say 
something  about  being  on  duty." 

"  We  shall  both  go  lo-night." 

**  Why  ?  is  there  any  extraordinary 
cause  for  it?" 

Spencer  laughed  off  the  question  by 
returning,  *'  I  am  sometimes  subject 
to  sudden  qualms  and  tremblings, 
when  I  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  so  I  take  Los  Tores  with  me 
to  spirit  me  on,  if  I  should  attempt 
to  run  away." 

Don  Manilla  heard  him,  and  said, 
'*  Rather  say,  to  draw  you  back, 
which  I  have  often  attempted,  but  ne- 
ver yet  succeeded  in." 

**  Very  true ;  because,  when  I  am 
wrought  up  to  a  certain  point  of  de- 
speration, I  plunge  forward   for  fear 
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I  should  be  tempted  to  run  in  an  op- 
posite direction." 

Honoria  was  now  on  the  alarm ;  she 
persuaded  herself  there  was  some  un- 
usual danger  to  be  apprehended,  and 
she  became  thoughtful  and  uneasy, 
and  was  glad  when  the  departure  of 
Donna  Cleora  dispersed  the  party, 
for  she  could  no  longer  enjoy  society; 
and  having  seen  a  strong  division  of 
the  Guerrillas,  with  their  leader,  quit 
the  convent,  she  felt  fully  prepared 
for  another  night  of  watchfulness. 

The  communications  she  gained 
from  Marcella,  previous  lo  dismissing 
her  for  the  night,  did  not  tend  to  di- 
minish her  anxiety.  She  said  she  had 
learnt  from  her  husband,  that  intel- 
ligence had  been  gained  of  a  consi^ 
derable  body  of  the  enemy  being  on 
its  march  through  that  vicinity,  and 
the  Count  was  apprehensive  of  the 
outposts  being  attacked. 

"  And  u'hi/  not  the  convent?'  said 
I  4 
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Honoria,  with  terror  in  her  looks. 
Marcella  laughing,  returned, — "  We 
have  plenty  left  to  defend  us  if  it 
should,  Signora,  but  there  is  no  fear  of 
that;  and  besides,  we  are  fortified  and 
could  stand  a  good  seige." 

"  Heaven  forbid  we  should  be  put 
to  the  trial!"  ejaculated  Honoria. 
She  felt  by  no  means  so  confident  on 
the  subject  as  did  Marcella,  and  this 
apprehension  was  added  to  the  anxiety 
she  endured,  respecting  the  absent 
party.  Indeed,  had  the  Count  but 
been  within  the  walls,  she  would  have 
felt  in  greater  security,  than  with  a 
whole  host  to  guard  her. 

She  continued  pacing  the  room  till 
near  midnight,  when  she  began,  to 
blame  herself  for  encouraging  her 
fears,  and  thought  she  would  lie  down 
in  her  clothes  and  endeavour  to  drop 
asleep.  Her  foot  was  on  the  threshold 
of  her  chamber,  when  the  thundering 
report  of  one  of  the  cannon  on  the  ram- 
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parts,  caused  her  to  spring  back 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  apartment, 
with  terror  and  surprise,  while  the 
lengthened  reverberation  rumbling 
through  the  adjacent  mountains  seem- 
ed communicated  to  her  frame.  The 
noise  from  being  so  near  was  almost 
deafening,  independent  of  the  relative 
alarm  it  must  excite  at  such  an  hour, 
and  under  such  circumstances.  She 
had  not  recovered  her  breath,  or  the 
natural  hue  of  her  complexion,  when 
a  second  report,  made  her  every  nerve 
vibrate,  and  the  cold  drops  fall  from 
her  fingers  ends.  Expecting  a  con 
tinuation  of  these  dreadful  sounds, 
she  now  pressed  her  hands  on  her  ears, 
while  she  attempted  to  rally  her  scared 
senses,  and  think  of  what  she  ought 
to  do.  A  third  time  the  bursting  roar 
shook  the  edifice,  when  all  was  quiet 
for  the  space  of  several  minutes.  Ho- 
noriahad  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
to  think  of  going  to  seek  Marcella, 
I  5 
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when  the  latter  ran  into  the  room  half 
dressed,  crying  out  to  her  not  to  be 
alarmed. 

"  OSignora,"  she  continued,  "  don't 
tell  the  Count !  O  pray  don't !  for  he 
will  never  forgive  me.  He  left  word 
with  me  to  tell  you  that  if  the  cannon 
were  fired  you  were  not  to  be  frighten- 
ed, for  they  were  going  to  clean  some 
of  them  which  they  had  not  time  to — " 

Honoria  interrupted  her,  repeating, 
"  Clean  some  of  them,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  Marcella;  O  I  am 
terrrified  to  death.  I  am  sure  some- 
thing extraordinary  is  the  matter. 
Here  take  my  shawl  about  you,  and 
go  to  the  guard  room  and  inquire  what 
it  is. " 

*'  Indeed,  Signora,  it  is  nothing  but 
what  I  tell  you.  Donna  Cleora  came 
flying  to  me  frightened  out  of  her 
senses,  but  when  1  told  her  what  the 
Count  had  said,  she  was  satisfied,  and 
went   to   bed  again.     Dear   Signora, 
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you  may  be  quite  certain  what  I  tell 
you  is  true,  but  f  entirely  forgot  the 
Count's  message  till  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  awoke  me." 

**  I  cannot  be  satisfied,  Marcella ;  it 
is  so  very  improbable  that  they  should 
take  such  a  time  to  clean  the  guns,  or 
that  he  should  permit  it,  knowing  how 
it  must  disturb  us.  And  hark  ! — the 
sentinels  are  challenging  continually, 
and  their  cry  is  not  the  same  as  usual; 
they  say  something  else,  though  I  can- 
not make  out  what.  I  am  persuaded 
some  one  is  beneath  the  walls,  or  an 
attack  is  apprehended." 

"  Well  Signora,  I  will  go  and  gain 
all  the  intelligence  I  can,  but  your 
fears  are  quit<i  groundless  I  am  sure." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 


Listening  she  runs, — above  the  waving  tresS, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze : 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around. 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 

LORD  BYRON. 


iVxARCELLA  soon  returned,  with  a 
confirmation  of  what  she  had  before 
asserted.  Still  Honoria  felt  by  no 
means  satisfied,  and  though  she  in- 
sisted on  Marcella  returning:  to  her 
bed,  she  herself,  was  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  seek  repose,  for  her  nerves 
were  completely  on  the  stretch,  and 
she  remained  on  the  qui  vive,  fearfully 
alive  to  every  sound. 
The  original  cause  of  her  dismay 
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was  not  repeated,  and  she  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  there  had  not  been  any  ex- 
traordinary reason  for  it.  She  went 
frequently  into  the  balcony,  and  once 
she  ventured  to  open  the  door  that 
led  to  the  ramparts.  All  there,  ap- 
peared quiet  again.  The  night  was 
extremely  warm,  and  the  sky  clear 
and  light  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
stars,  though  there  was  no  moon. 
She  sat  for  some  time  in  the  balcony, 
looking  on  the  garden  beneath:  no 
one  could  gain  access  to  it,  as  the  key 
of  the  doors  which  led  to  it  was  hung 
up  in  her  apartment,  and  she  felt  in 
perfect  security  on  that  account.  It 
was  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  she 
began  to  hope  she  might  expect  the 
return  of  the  Guerrillas,  if  nothing- 
particular  had  occurred.  She  hung 
over  the  balcony  listening  attentively, 
thinking  she  might  catch  the  distant 
tread  of  horses  feet,  when  she  recol- 
lected having  heard  that  by  resting  the 
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point  of  a  sword  to  the  earth,  and  ap- 
plying your  ear  to  the  hilt,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  approach  of  ca- 
valry from  a  considerable  distance. 
Whether  it  was  really  the  case  she 
knew  not,  but  she  determined  to  make 
the  experiment.  In  the  apartment 
was  a  case  containing  a  splendid 
sword  of  De  L'Arevalo's,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  corps, 
but  which  was  too  gaudy  and  richly 
ornamented  to  be  a  favourite  in  the 
field.  Honoria  ventured  to  take  it 
from  its  envelope,  and  drawing  it  from 
the  glittering  scabbard,  scarcely  less 
brilliant  than  the  shining  blade,  she 
descended  with  it  to  the  garden,  fan- 
cying herself  highly  distinguished  by 
bearing  this  trophy  of  the  gallant 
Spencer's  honours,  this  badge  of  he- 
roism !  which  she  regarded  with  pro- 
found veneration.  She  repaired  to 
the  extremity  of  the  garden,  conceiv- 
ing that  sound  would  there  be  less  ob- 
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striicted,  and  she  had  nearly  gained 
the  margin  of  the  river,  when  she  tried 
the  experiment.  The  rippHng  of  the 
vyater,  and  rustling  of  the  breeze  in  the 
foliage  adjacent,  confused  her  hearing; 
but  while  in  the  act  of  listening,  she 
plainly  distinguished  the  splashing  of 
oars  very  near.  In  some  apprehen- 
sion, she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  stream, 
and  the  next  moment  perceived  a 
boat  on  it. 

She  was  startled!  but  an  instant's 
thought  persuaded  her,  it  was  only 
occupied  by  fishermen,  and  would 
pass  on.  She  shrunk  behind  an  ar- 
bour, fearing  her  white  dress  would 
render  her  figure  perceptible,  but  she 
watched  the  progress  of  the  boat 
through  the  branches,  and  observed 
it  make  to  a  small  creek  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  and  immediately,  a  man 
enveloped  in  a  long  dark  cloak  jump- 
ed on  shore. 

Honoria's  terror  was  so  great,  as  to 
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render  her  incapable  of  deciding  whe- 
ther she  ought  to  fly,  or  remain  sta- 
tionary. Surely  this  was  some  enem}^, 
who  in  disguise  was  endeavouring  to 
gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent! perhaps  an  assassin  !  he  looked 
like  one  !  who  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  renowned  hero,  he  might 
expect  to  find  within  those  walls. 

The  reflection  of  a  moment  per- 
suaded Honoria  she  ought,  if  possible, 
to  give  the  alarm  before  this  being 
could  reach  the  edifice,  and  she  ran 
with  velocity  along  a  parallel  path  to 
that  he  was  pursuing,  and  she  trusted, 
as  it  was  partly  shaded  by  trees,  she 
might  escape  unperceived. 

She  looked  round  as  she  was  fly- 
ing, in  an  agony  of  fear,  lest  she 
should  be  pursued,  and  horror  palsied 
her  limbs,  when  she  saw  that  the  figure 
had  already  darted  across  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  paths,  and 
was  within  a  few  paces  of  her.     What 
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a  shriek  escaped  her  when  she  beheld 
the  outstretched  hand  extended  to  re- 
tain her  by  her  dress  ?  and  the  cloak 
thrown  back,  betrayed  a  martial  ha- 
bit. Honoria  believed  her  destruction 
certain,  and  that  to  secure  her  silence 
her  life  would  be  sacrificed.  In  the 
moment  of  desperation  she  raised  the 
sword,  she  carried  in  her  hand,  and 
struck  at  her  pursuer.  But  no  sooner 
did  she  feel  the  softness  of  the  human 
form  yield  to  the  thrust,  than  the 
blood  cnrdled  in  her  vein,  and  the 
sword  fell  from  her  nerveless  hand, 
as  the  figMire  staggered  against  a  tree 
pronouncing  in  a  sad  and  reproachful 
tone,  "  Honoria !" 

Again  a  shriek  of  horror  escaped 
her,  and  she  sprung  forward  to  sustain 
the  form  she  feared  was  sinking  to 
the  earth.  But  she  herself  was  more 
in  need  of  support,  and  overwhelmed 
with  a  deadly  sickness,  she  sunk  into 
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the  arms  that  were   clasped  around 
her  tottering  frame. 

*'  Do  not  tremble  so,  my  Honoria !" 
said  the  gentle  voice  of  Spencer.  "  I 
am  not  hurt,  and  am  a  thousand,  thou- 
sand times  repaid  by  this  dear  solici- 
tude." 

Honoria  could  not  speak  for 
some  moments,  and  vainly  attempted 
to  articulate ;  at  length  she  ejacu- 
lated : 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  my  profane 
hand  could  have  been  lifted  against 
your  life?  Gracious  Heaven!  and  I 
have  wounded  you."  She  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

The  tenderest  expressions,  excited 
by  the  sight  of  her  emotion,  and  the 
assurance  that  she  had  only  slightly 
pierced  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
that  surprise  alone  had  made  him 
stagger  back,  brought  Honoria  to  her 
recollection,  and  restored  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,   when  confused  and 
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overcome  by  contending  sensations, 
she  could  only  make  an  effort  to  pro- 
ceed, having  previously  bound  her 
handkerchief  round  his  hand.  Spen- 
cer attempted  not  to  detain  her,  but 
still  supporting  her,  hurried  her  to- 
wards her  apartments,  and  with  that 
delicacy  and  propriety  that  never  for- 
sook him,  endeavoured  to  lessen  her 
excessive  perturbation  by  ceasing  to 
notice  it.  He  w  as  anxious  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  gained 
access  to  the  garden,  thinking  it  might 
appear  strange  to  her  when  she 
should  be  able  to  reflect,  and  he  said, 
speaking  with  rapidity. 

"  I  hope  the  guns,  which  were  a 
signal  to  recal  me,  did  not  alarm  you. 
I  wished  privately  to  gain  the  convent, 
and  intended  passing  through  the  bal- 
cony to  the  ramparts,  trusting  you 
would  have  resumed  your  repose, 
and  would  not  be  aware  of  the  liberty 
I  had  taken.     You  must  not  be  alarm- 
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ed  if  you  hear  more  guns,  believe  me 
there  is  nothing  to  apprehend." 

*'  Then,  why  have  you  returned — 
and  so  secretly?"  asked  the  still 
trembling  Honoria. 

"  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  to-mor- 
row, "  said  Spencer,  as  they  gained 
the  balcony.  He  did  not  enter  her 
apartment,  but  seeing  her  safe  within 
it,  rapidly  disappeared  through  the 
door  opening  to  the  ramparts.  Ho- 
noria sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  freely  in- 
dulged the  tears  which  could  alone 
give  relief  to  her  tumultuous  feelings. 
They  fiowed  incessantly,  till  a  brisk 
cannonading  from  the  ramparts  gave  a 
new  turn  to  her  sensations,  and  she 
could  perceive  from  her  window  that 
all  was  bustle  and  commotion  both  in 
the  court  below,  and  on  the  ramparts. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


Far  downward  in  the  castle  yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  crescent  glar'd ; 
And  helms  and  plumes  confus'dly  toss'd. 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

LAY  OF  THE   LAST  MINSTREL. 


JjLoNORiA  Avas  soon  joined  by  Mar- 
cella,  who  imparted  to  her  the  real 
circumstances  of  their  situation,  which 
had  been  concealed  from  her  while  it 
was  possible.  The  Count,  not  think- 
ing it  probable  that  the  convent  would 
be  assaulted,  would  not  relinquish 
the  active  duty  that  called  him  out, 
but  left  a  charge,  that  if,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  the  enemy  should  be 
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discovered  near  the  walls,  three  great 
guns  should  be  successively  dis 
charged,  as  a  signal  of  the  danger, 
and  to  recal  the  force  without.  They 
were  a  few  miles  from  the  convent 
when  the  report  saluted  their  ears, 
and  De  L'Arevalo  led  his  Guerrillas 
back  at  speed ;  but  stopped  within  a 
short  distance  of  it,  as,  on  recon- 
noitering,  they  found  that  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  was  actually  be- 
fore the  walls.  Of  its  strength  they 
could  form  no  accurate  estimate,  and 
to  gain  the  gates  of  the  convent  the 
Guerrillas  must  cut  through  it.  The 
ordnance  from  the  ramparts  was  not 
playing  on  them,  and  De  L'Arevalo 
was  sensible  that  his  presence  was 
requisite  to  direct  the  operations  with- 
in. He  rapidly  imparted  his  project 
to  Don  Manilla,  who,  entirely  ap- 
proving of  it,  De  L'Arevalo  dismount- 
ed, and  having  wrapped  his  cloak 
about  him  to  avoid  being  recognized, 
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he  repaired  to  a  fisherman's  hut  ad- 
jacent to  the  river,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately furnished  with  the  means  of 
reaching  the  back  of  the  convent  by 
water.  And  landed  as  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  intending  so  to  direct  the 
interior  force  against  the  enemy,  as  to 
co-operate  with  Don  Manilla,  who 
was  to  attack  their  rear. 

He  had  little  time  to  marvel  on  the 
strangeness  of  meeting  Honoria  at 
such  an  hour  in  the  garden,  and  arm- 
ed with  his  sword,  for  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  the  exertions  of  his 
body  were  called  into  action.  Yet 
*'  in  the  battle's  heat"  he  thought  of 
her,  and  the  tenderness  she  had  be- 
trayed for  him  enhanced  his  valour, 
and  gave  tenfold  merit  to  the  bravery 
with  which  he  risked  the  life  she  had 
thus  rendered  invaluable ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Then  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  ! 

A  shot  is  heard  ! Again  the  flame 

Flash'd  thick  and  fast,  a  volley  came. 

Then  echoed  wildly  from  within, 

Of  shout,  and  scream,  the  mingled  din ! 


ROKEBY. 


XXdNORiA  was  intruded  on,  in  all  her 
anxiety  and  distress,  by  the  presence 
of  Donna  Cleora,  who  came  flying*  to 
her  half  dressed,  and  wild  with  terror, 
and  who  extremely  annoyed  her  by 
the  inconsistency  of  her  very  fears. 
One  moment  she  was  screaming  in 
fits,  and  the  next  laughing  violently 
at    Chico,  who  was  creeping  under 
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their  feet,  howling  and  yelping  at  the 
noise  of  the  cannon.     Then  again  in 
her  despair,  her  constant  cry  was — 
"  O  if  the  Count  should  be  killed !  if 
the  Count  should  be  killed,  the  con- 
vent would   fall  immediately  she  was 
convinced."     Thus  dinning  in  Hono- 
ria's  ears  the  repetition  of  this  horri- 
ble suggestion,  till  she  provoked  her 
to  a  degree  that  made  her  long  to  ob- 
serve to  her,  that  Don  Mateo  was  pro- 
bably exposed  to  equal  danger,  though 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  cir- 
cumstance.    Scarcely    jfive     minutes 
elapsed  without  a  message  calculated 
to  appease  their  apprehensions  ;   but 
as  Honoria  believed  that  to  be  its  sole 
object,  she  placed  very  little  reliance 
on  its  purport.     Whether  the  enemy 
was  bombarding  the  walls  she  could 
not  tell,  as  the  continual  roar  of  the 
artillery  within  prevented  any  distinc- 
tion of  sounds,  and  whether  that  re- 
port shook  the  ediiice,  or  an  attack 
VOL.  in  K 
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from  without  she  knew  not,  till  a  can- 
non ball  flew  right  through  the  apart- 
ment, leaving  an  immence  gap  in  the 
wall,  and  stone  and  mortar  scattered 
in  every  direction.  One  united  shriek 
succeeded,  while  the  ball,  spent  by 
the  force  with  which  it  had  penetrated 
the  first  wall,  rebounded  from  the  op- 
posite one,  and  recoched  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the 
females  ;  who,  with  reiterated  screams 
flew  from  side  to  side  to  avoid  it,  and 
fortunately  escaped  unhurt,  having 
been  seated  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
apartment  from  where  the  ball  had 
penetrated. 

Honoria  found  herself  clinging  to 
the  rails  of  the  balcony.  Marcella 
was  crouching  behind  the  settee,  and 
Donna  Cleora  standing  on  the  table 
where  she  had  sprung  to  avoid  the  re- 
bounding ball,  and  was  still  screaming 
without  intermission ;  while  Chico 
barked  as  loud  as  he  could.     When 
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Honoria  could  think,  she  became  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  she  had  escaped, 
and  sunk  down  on  her  knees,  still 
holding-  by  the  rails,  while  her  tremul- 
ous lips  ejaculated  thanks  for  her  pre- 
servation, and  prayed  for  a  continu- 
ation of  it,  sensible  that  she  must  be 
exposed  to  similar  danger.  Having 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  she 
started  up,  exclaiming;  '*  O  whither 
shall  we  fly  ?"  and  was  about  to  seek 
a  more  safe  retreat,  w  hen  she  perceiv- 
ed that  the  door  leading  to  the  ram- 
parts was  open.  The  guns  on  that 
side  had  for  a  few  moments  ceased 
firing,  and  she  now  heard  a  violent 
rush  along  the  walls,  as  of  numbers 
flying  to  the  same  spot,  and  a  cry  of 
"  A  breach  a  breach  !  they  have  made 
a  breach  !" 

"  And  he  who  mounts  it,"    cried 
the  voice  of  the  Count,  "  shall  tram- 
ple on  the  body  of  De  L'Arevalo  ere 
he  gains  these  walls." 
K  2 
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Hoiioria's  head  swam,  she  chmg 
still  faster  to  the  rails,  a  convulsive 
sob  escaped  her  ;  she  had  not  breath 
to  scream;  and  was  too  strongly  ex- 
cited to  permit  of  insensibility. 

In  a  moment,  an  unusual  uproar 
seemed  spread  through  the  Guer- 
rillas. A  cry  of  lamentation  arose; 
amidst  it  these  words  were  distin- 
guishable. 

*'  He  has  fallen!  De  L'Arevalo, 
has  fallen  in  the  breach !  we  will 
avenge  his  life  with  the  last  drop  of 
our  blood !" 

Honoria  heard  no  more.  Her  death 
warrant  seemed  signed  with  his  lo 
whom  her  life  was  devoted.  She  had 
nothing  more  to  dread,  anxiety  was  at 
an  end,  the  very  worst  had  actually 
occurred,  and  she  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor ! 
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CHAPTER    XXI, 


Fayre  braunclie  of  noblesse,  flowre  of  chivalrie 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make. 
How  shall  I  quite  the  paynes  ye  suffer  for  my 
sake.  4 

SPENSER. 


W  HEN  Honoria  revived,  she  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  a  man  who  was 
bearing  her  swiftly  along.  She  strug- 
gled to  get  free,  exclaiming  wildly, 
what  has  happened?  where  is  Spen- 
cer? who  are  you  ?" 

She  gained  her  feet,  but  the  arms 
of  her  supporter  still  sustained  her 
form.  She  looked  up,  and  beheld  the 
eyes  of  De  L'Arevalo  fondly  beam- 
ing on  her,  and  now  heard  his  voice 
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tenderly  endeavouring  to  sooth  her. 
She  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in 
uncertainty,  when  tears  burst  from 
her  eyes,  as  she  again  sunk  on  his 
shoulder,  murmuring — "  I  thought — 
I  dreamt — O  surely  my  senses  are  de- 
ranged." 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  and 
again  raised  her  in  his  arms  to  bear 
her  forward. 

"  O  where  are  you  carrying  me  to  ?" 
she  cried.  "  To  a  place  of  safety,  my 
beloved !"  returned  Spencer,  quite  off 
his  guard  at  such  a  moment.  "  I  can 
walk,"  said  Flonoria ;  w  hen  Marcella, 
^vho  was  following  with  Donna  Cleora, 
exclaimed,  "  O  pray  Signora,  let  the 
Count  carry  you,  and  don't  stop  him, 
or  the  cannon  balls  may  overtake  us 
before  we  are  safe." 

But  Honoria  would  walk,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Spencer,  she  tottered  on, 
and,  as  perfect  recollection  returned, 
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fearfully  repeated,  "  The  breach  !  the 
breach !  they  said  you  had  fallen." 

*'  They  believed  so,  when  I  jumped 
in  to  dislodge  the  enemy  that  was  at- 
temj>ting  to  ascend.  They  thought  I 
was  overpowered,  and  had  fallen  ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived  :  it  is  now 
tilled  up  by  afour-and-twenty  pounder, 
and  a  body  of  men  that  are  invincible. 
1  had  no  sooner  secured  it,  than  I 
flew  to  bear  you  to  a  place  of  safety; 
aware,  from  the  direction  of  the  bom- 
1)ardment,  your  apartment  must  be 
in  danger.  1  found  you,  my  Honoria, 
senseless  in  the  balcony,  and  was  al- 
most reduced  to  a  similar  state,  for  J 
thought  a  ball  had  struck  you.  But 
here,"  he  continued,  as  they  entered 
a  small  square  room  under  ground, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  place  of 
confinement ;  "  here,  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  remain  a  short  time,  nothing 
can  harm  you." 

*'  But  O,  do  not  leave  us,  my  dear 
K  4 
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Count,'  cried  Donna  Cleora,  catching 
hold  of  his  arm  ;  "do  not  leave  us  in 
this  solitary  place !  suppose  the  con- 
vent should  be  knocked  to  pieces,  we 
might  be  buried  beneath  its  ruins, 
without  any  body  knowing  any  thing 
about  us ;  the  firing  on  the  ramparts 
has  ceased,  and  I  dare  say  you  are 
all  overpowered." 

Marcella  too  now  sprung  forward 
ready  to  cling  to  the  Count,  to  pre- 
vent his  quitting  them. 

"  Pray  do  not  detain  me !"  he  cried, 
though  he  had  not  yet  relinquished 
his  support  of  Honoria.  "  We  are 
on  the  point  of  making  a  sortie, 
which  will  rid  us  at  once  of  our  ene- 
mies, who  are  already  beset  by  Don 
Manilla's  division  ;  on  which  account 
we  dare  not  fire  on  them,  lest  we 
should  destroy  our  ow^n  men." 

*'  Go,  go,  then,"  said  Honoria, 
ashamed  of  the  weakness  which  made 
them  all  gather  round  him,  as  if  to 
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oppose  his  departure.  But  Donna 
Cleora  still  clung  to  him,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  Honoria  said,  somewhat 
impatiently,  "  Pray,  Donna  Cleora, 
let  the  Count  go  !  You  know  not  the 
consequence  of  detaining  him  at  such 
a  moment !" 

He  soon  extricated  himself  from 
her  grasp,  and  flew  off  without  ano- 
ther moment's  delay.  Marcella  went 
to  procure  them  seats,  for  the  apart- 
ment was  totally  empty  of  furniture, 
and  damp  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
The  door  was  no  sooner  closed,  than 
Donna  Cleora  began  to  scream  ;  but 
as  Honoria  could  find  no  consolation 
or  relief  in  this  constant  exercise  of  her 
lungs,  she  remained  profoundly  si- 
lent, putting  up  mental  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  him,  who  was 
dearer  to  her  than  ever.  She  began 
to  hope,  that  the  enemy  had  relin- 
quished the  attack  on  the  convent, 
when  she  heard  ihe  report  of  their 
k5 
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cannon  much  less  frequent,  and  felt 
that  the  edifice  was  no  longer  shaken 
by  it ;  and  with  what  a  glow  of  de- 
light did  her  heart  dilate  when  she 
was  convinced,  by  the  sound,  that 
they  certainly  were  receding,  and 
could  no  longer  doubt,  that  the  in- 
trepid Guerrillas  were  driving  them 
before  them.  She  thought  it  was 
now  no  longer  necessary  to  retain 
their  disagreeable  situation,  and  on 
quitting  it,  they  found  that  it  was 
broad  day.  Honoria  recommended 
Donna  Cleora  to  retire  to  her  cham- 
ber ;  for  as  her  husband  was  left  with 
the  guard,  she  could  not  experience 
any  anxiety  on  his  account.  Though 
he  had  escaped,  his  fair  partner 
seemed  in  very  ill-humour,  and  Ho- 
noria was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of 
her  when  she  repaired  to  her  apart- 
ments;  but  her  sitting-room  was  a 
scene  of  absolute  ruin,  though  her 
chamber     had    fortunately    escaped. 
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Thither  she  retired,  and  found  Chico 
was  still  her  companion ;  he  had  not 
been  left  behind  in  their  precipitate 
retreat,  for  the  noise  had  excited  a 
degree  of  terror,  which  had  kept  him 
close  at  their  heels. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Perchance  if  mortal  thoughts  so  high  may  soar. 
Or  dare  the  secrets  of  the  skies  explore) 
From  heav'nly  seats  his  guardian  angel  flew. 
And  o'er  the  chief  his  golden  pinions  threw. 

TASSO. 


JtloNORiA  longed  to  take  a  view  of 
the  plain  from  the  ramparts ;  but  a 
party  was  already  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  breach,  and  she  could 
not  venture  out.  But  her  anxiety 
was  not  destined  to  endure  much 
longer,  as  the  Count  brought  back 
his  forces  early  in  the  day,  and  was 
once  more  received  as  a  conqueror. 
It  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  been 
induced  to  attack  the   convent,    on 
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their  having  ascertained  that  the  Count 
and  the  chief  part  of  his  men  were 
absent,  from  which  they  inferred  it 
w^ould  be  an  easy  conquest.  Some 
of  tlieir  scouts  reconnoitring  the  walls 
had  first  given  the  alarm  to  the  sen- 
tinels, which  had  led  them  to  fire  the 
signal  of  recal  ere  the  attack  com- 
menced. The  conflict  ended  in  the 
enemy  being  routed  with  considerable 
loss,  though  several  of  the  Guerrillas 
fell,  and  some  of  the  officers  were 
wounded. 

How^  was  Honoria  to  receive  the 
victor?  while  he  had  continued  in 
peril  she  had  experienced  no  wish,  no 
fear,  but  what  would  have  been  satis- 
fied by  seeing  him  once  more  in  safety ! 
but  now  that  her  apprehensions  were 
quelled,  she  had  time  to  reflect  on  all 
that  had  so  recently  passed,  and  to 
remember  how  she  had  been  repeat- 
edly surprised  into  betraying  the 
strong  interest    she   experienced  for 
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him ;  and  that  such  a  demonstration 
of  her  feeHngs  was  irrefutable,  and 
could  scarcely  be  mismterpreted. 
True,  she  might  console  herself  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  ardent  affection 
he  had  evinced  for  her,  under  circum- 
stances that  defied  hypocrisy ;  but 
still  she  felt  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion and  regret,  at  the  apprehension 
that  the  secret  of  her  bosom  was  I'e- 
vealed  to  the  very  last  person  she 
would  voluntarily  have  imparted  it 
to.  To  meet  him  with  that  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  just  as  he  had  es- 
caped from  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, when  it  would  be  unfeeling  and 
unnatural  in  the  highest  degree  to 
receive  him  with  reserve  or  formality ; 
nay,  which  she  would  have  found  im- 
possible, demanded  a  greater  portion 
of  self-possession  and  composure  than 
she  could  at  such  a  time  command. 
The  ruinous  state  of  her  sitting  room 
furnished  one  excuse  for  avoiding  an 
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interview,  and  the  fatigue  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  preceding  night  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  disordered 
her,  and  rendered  her  unfit  to  see  any 
one  but  her  attendant. 

She  heard  the  Count's  voice  in  the 
outer  room,  lamenting  to  Marcella 
the  devastation  apparent  there,  and 
deploring  the  inconvenience  she  (Ho- 
noria)  must  sustain  from  it.  He  then 
sent  an  anxious  message  of  inquiry, 
to  which  Marcella  added  an  observa- 
tion, delivered  with  a  very  significant 
look,  that  the  Count  was  waiting  in 
the  anti-room  for  her  reply.  Honoria 
knew  he  expected  she  would  come 
out  to  congratulate  him,  but  she  dared 
not ;  and  desired  Marcella  to  say  that 
she  was  indisposed  from  the  effects  of 
her  terrors,  and  much  regretted  that 
she  was  unable  to  express  to  him  her 
feelings  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory, 
and  safe  return. 

"  O,  Signora!"  said  Marcella,  in 
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a  tone  of  persuasion ;  *'  pray  go  to 
the  Count,  he  will  be  so  disappoint- 
ed ;    only  think  how   much   care  he 

took  of  you  last  night,  and "    Ho- 

noria  blushed  deeply,  but  interrupted 
Marcella,  repeating  that  she  was  too 
unwell  to  leave  her  room,  and  intend- 
ed seeking  repose.  Marcella  reluct- 
antly delivered  the  message,  and 
Spencer  still  more  reluctantly  retired. 

Honoria  reclined  on  her  bed  all 
day,  endeavouring  to  compose  her 
feelings.  She  could  not  be  so  unkind, 
so  ungrateful,  as  long  to  deny  her  pro- 
tector the  gratification  of  seeing  her ; 
and  she  sought  so  to  fortify  herself, 
that  she  might  maintain  a  line  of  con- 
duct strictly  consistent  with  propriety, 
and  equally  removed  from  childish 
coquettry,  or  prudish  austereness. 

In  the  evening  she  went  to  walk  in 
the  gardens,  and  had  not  been  there 
long,  when  she  perceived  Donna 
Cleora,    who    had    found    her    way 
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through  the  ruins,  descending  from 
the  balcony.  She  approached  lio- 
noria,  and  with  mock  ceremony  re- 
quested her  permission  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  adding  a  hope  that  she  did 
not  interrupt  any  of  her  plans.  Ho- 
noria  was  aware  that  she  only  wanted 
to  be  impertinent,  and  thought  the 
best  way  of  foiling  her  malignity  was 
to  appear  unconscious  of  it ;  and  she 
answered  as  if  she  thought  her  se- 
rious, telling  her  she  was  at  liberty  to 
walk  in  the  garden  as  long  as  she 
chose  ;  and  that  she  no  further  inter- 
rupted her  plans  than  by  interrupting' 
her  solitude,  for  which  she  was  most 
inclined  at  that  moment.  Upon  this 
hint,  Honoria  thought  the  intruder 
would  pass  on,  and  suffer  her  to  pur- 
sue her  walk  alone;  but,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  torment  her,  Cleora  kept  by 
her  side. 

*'  You    have    seen   the   Count,   of 
course^''   she  observed.     Honoria  re- 
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mained  silent,  and  Cleora  continued. 
*'  /  have  not,  fr>r  I  make  a  point  of 
avoiding  him  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  particularly  unfortunate  that  he 
should  be  the  colonel  of  my  husband's 
corps ! ' 

"  It  is  rather  unlucky,  indeed!" 
said  Honoria.  ''  Ujilucky  T  retorted 
Cleora,  colouring.  "  Pray  why  un- 
lucky?  what  do  you  mean?" 

*'  Merely  to  agree  with  you  !  you 
said  it  was  very  unfortunate,  did  not 
you?  and  I  allow  that  it  is  so." 

'*  And,  pray,  why  should  you  think 
it  unfortunate !" 

"  Because  you  said  so  yourself." 
"  But  you  might  as  well  have  wait- 
ed to  hear  ivhy  it  was  unfortunate, 
before  you  were  so  ready  to  assert  it! 
however,  perhaps,  you  have  already 
heard  of  the  Count's  violent  attach- 
ment to  me  when  I  was  at  Cadiz,  and 
my  rejection  of  him  in  favour  of  Don 
Mateo!" 
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Honoria  only  smiled,  and  when 
Cleora  continued  enlarging  on  the 
subject,  appeared  to  be  observing 
some  distant  object,  and  looked  as  if 
slie  did  not  hear  her ;  till  perceiving 
the  Count  on  the  ramparts,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  descend  and  join 
tliem,  she  observed, 

"  There  is  that  unfortunate,  dis- 
carded lover,  coming  to  meet  us  !  what 
must  be  his  sufferings  in  your  pre- 
sence, under  such  circumstances  ?" 

Though  Honoria  spoke  with  affect- 
ed gravity,  Cleora  was  aware  that  she 
was  ridiculing  her,  and  could  not  con- 
tain her  rage. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone;  "  I  see  plain  enough  through  it 
all — do  you  suppose  I  am  so  dull  as 
not  to  know  icho  you  were  Avaiting 
here  for?  but  /  will  stay  to  torment 
you." 

The  Count  was  too  near  to  permit 
Honoria  to  resent  this  impertinence 
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had  she  designed  to  do  so,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  suppress  the  irrita- 
tion it  excited,  though  she  at  that  mo- 
ment sincerely  wished  herself  again 
under  the  protection  of  her  sister, 
sheltered  from  Donna  Cleora's  impu- 
dent sarcasms.  Yet  she  did  not  re- 
gret her  presence  at  that  time,  as  it 
aided  the  confusion  she  experienced 
at  meeting  Spencer  ;  but  after  the  due 
compliments  on  the  late  occasion,  and 
an  anxious  inquiry  after  the  hurt  his 
hand  had  sustained,  she  became  se- 
rious and  thoughtful,  spoke  little,  and 
was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  Spencer 
imputed  it  chiefly  to  the  presence  of 
Donna  Cleora,  who  walked  sullenly 
along  with  them,  unable  to  conceal 
her  ill  humour;  yet  not  daring  to 
speak  from  a  dread  of  betraying  it, 
when  Marcella  came  to  tell  her  Don 
Mateo  wished  to  speak  to  her  imme- 
diately on  an  affair  of  consequence. 
Her  curiosity  exceeded   her  malice, 
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and  she  obeyed  the  summons,  to 
Spencer's  infinite  joy;  who,  on  her 
leaving'  them,  observed  to  Honoria, 
that  he  feared  Donna  Cleora  had  been 
saying  something  disagreeable  by  her 
aspect.  Honoria  took  no  notice  of 
this  allusion,  but  exclaimed  : 

''  Is  there  no  hope  of  my  being  able 
to  leave  the  convent?  Is  it  certain 
that  the  enemy  still  infests  that  part 
of  the  country  through  which  I  must 
pass  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  am  unreasonable,"  said 
Spencer,  "but  I  feel  hurt,  when  you 
betray  such  impatience  to  be  gone — it 
implies  a  tacit  reproach  !" 

*'  No,  indeed !"  cried  Honoria,  with 
energy,  *'  you  wrong  both  yourself 
and  me  by  such  a  suggestion.  No- 
thing has  been  left  undone  to  render 
my  situation  comfortable.  No  one 
else  could  have  done  so  much — at 
least—no  one  vy^ould  have  thought  of 
—of—" 
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Honoria  hardly  knew  how  to  finish 
what  she  w  ished  to  say  :  but,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  added  : 

"  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  more  than 
it  is  possible  I  can  ever  repay." 

**  O,  no !  you  don  t !"  cried  Spencer 
with  vehemence,  "  you  may  easily 
cancel  it  all — but;"  he  checked  him- 
self, "  I  must  not  talk  of  that  now, 
or  I  shall  cancel  it  myself! — and  to 
satisfy  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  is  driven 
beyond  Madrid,  and  those  who  have 
been  lingering  in  this  vicinity  are  now 
hastening  towards  the  same  quarter; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  my  re- 
solution will  be  put  to  the  test,  and  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  allow  that  you 
may  depart  with  safety.  The  only 
thing  that  tends  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
thoughts  of  it  is,  the  persuasion  that 
you  must  now  be  so  very  uncomfort- 
able, your  chief  apartment  being  de- 
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stroyed,  that  tiresome  woman  always 
annoying  you,  and  subject  to  the  in- 
trusion of  an  impudent  fellow  who  is 
everlastingly  finding  some  excuse  for 
plaguing  you  with  his  company." 

"  It  does  not  phfgue  me,"  said  Ho- 
noria  in  a  low  tone,  casting  her  eyes 
to  the  ground  ;  but  she  repented  even 
this  slight  confession,  from  its  in- 
fluence on  Spencer,  who  snatched  her 
hand  to  his  lips  with  a  vivacity  he 
could  not  controul ;  but  he  instantly 
released  it,  on  perceiving  how  dis- 
tressed she  appeared,  and  implored 
her  forgiveness  in  a  manner  it  was  im- 
possible to  withstand. 

To  dissipate  her  embarrassment  he 
checked  his  own  feelings ;  and,  after 
some  moments,  gaily  exclaimed  : 

*'  O,  do  tell  me  on  what  fatal  pro- 
ject you  were  bent,  when  I  found  you 
so  formidably  armed  here  last  night? 
were  you  going  to  practise  the  broad 
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sword  exercise  on  the  fire-flies  and 
moschetos !" 

Honoria  could  not  help  laughing, 
and  owned  the  experiment  she  had 
been  trying,  attributing  her  anxiety 
for  the  return  of  the  Guerrillas,  to  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  signal  guns.  She  fur- 
ther explained  what  had  induced  her 
to  attack  hiin,  and  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  called  to  her  to  appease  her 
fears?  for  which  he  accounted  by  say- 
ing, he  had  dreaded  some  lurking  foe 
might  be  in  ambush,  and  therefore 
would  not  speak  aloud,  as  he  did  not 
wish  his  return  to  be  known  till  he 
had  ascertained  the  exact  posture  of 
affairs. 

Honoria  walked  much  longer  than 
she  had  intended,  though  every  time 
she  turned  she  thought  she  would  go 
in,  yet  found  herself  again  traversing 
the  path  in  compliance  with  Spencer's 
persuasion.    At  length,  when  she  per- 
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sisted  in  re-entering,  he  advised  her 
by  all  means,  for  the  short  time  she 
should  remain,  to  adopt  one  of  the 
arbours  as  her  sitting  room,  and  not 
to  seclude  herself  in  a  melancholy 
chamber.  She  could  perfectly  under- 
stand his  design,  and  she  shook  her 
head,  without  explaining  her  motives 
for  declining  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

The  next  day  she  had  a  good  pre^ 
text  for  seeing  him,  in  order  to  ar- 
range every  preparation  for  her  jour- 
ney, which  he  consented  should  com- 
mence the  succeeding  morning;  and 
he  proposed  that  Marcella  should  ac- 
company her,  as  she  might  return 
with  the  escort. 

Honoria  had  meditated  making  this 
request,  and  was  extremely  pleased 
that  Spencer  himself  should  have  pre- 
vented it.  She  was  to  ride  Rinaldo» 
and  trusted  that  the  second  day  would 
restore  her  to  her  sister  :  but  "  a  si^h 

VOL.   III.  h 
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rose  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,"  when 
she  reflected  that  that  reunion  would 
be  promptly  succeeded  by  a  separa- 
tion painful  in  the  extreme,  even  in 
contemplation.  Yet  she  now  could 
scarcely  doubt  that  Spencer  would 
thoroughly  explain  himself  before  they 
parted,  and  that  he  only  waited  till 
she  was  under  her  sister's  protection 
to  enter  on  the  subject.  But  the  pro- 
fession he  had  embraced  w^as  so  inimi- 
cal to  domestic  happiness,  that  as 
often  as  she  reflected  on  it  her  heart 
sunk  ;  and  she  thought  that  if  every 
other  obstacle  to  a  union  Avith  the  ob- 
ject of  her  choice  was  done  away,  that 
alone  would  prevent  the  fruition  of 
those  schemes  of  felicity,  which  some- 
times enchanted  her  imagination. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might  (I  ween) 

Have  guess'd  some  congregation  of  the  elves 

To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shap'd  it  for 

themselves. 

CAMPBELL. 


x5y  day-break  next  morning  the 
cavalcade  was  ready  to  set  off.  Ho- 
noria  once  more  found  herself  mount- 
ed on  Rinaldo,  Marcella  rode  a  mule, 
and  had  charge  of  Chico ;  Donna 
Cleora  fortunately  was  not  up  soon 
enough  to  see  him  borne  off.  Neither 
did  Honoria  forget  her  banner  which 
was  carried  by  a  Guerrilla,  one  of  a 
numerous  party  that  attended  her. 
while  their  chief  rode  by  her  side.  In 
this  order  they  quitted  the  memorable 
L  2 
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convent  of  San  Fernando ;  and,  as 
Honoria  cast  a  lingering  look  behind, 
she  thought,  that  however  distract- 
ing and  tumultuous  the  variety  of 
sensations  she  had  experienced  within 
those  walls,  all  w  ere  attended  with  an 
inexpressible  interest,  a  strong,  fer- 
vent, animated  emotion,  which  must 
ever  endear  to  her  this  theatre  of  the 
grandest  events  of  her  life. 

For  some  time  they  journeyed  on- 
ward, serious  and  thoughtful ;  for 
both  Spencer  and  Honoria  were  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  idea  of  their 
speedy  separation,  and  were  disin- 
clined to  converse  even  with  each 
other.  They  stopped  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  for  a  few 
hours  to  repose  their  horses,  and  re- 
mained sheltered  beneath  the  thick 
spreading  foliage  of  the  cork,  chesnut, 
and  mulberry  trees,  the  latter  pendant 
wdth  delicious  fruit,  on  which  they 
plentifully  regaled.      Here  too   was 
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the  cascarrales  *,  and  the  encinas  [*, 
which  produces  the  bellota,  or  acorn  ; 
and,  in  explaining  their  different  proper- 
ties, Spencer  regained  his  accustomed 
equanimity  and  anxiety  to  entertain. 

While  they  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ments they  had  brought  with  them, 
he  was  led,  by  degrees,  to  converse 
of  his  future  plans,  which  he  seemed 
desirous  of,  yet  fearful  of  transgress- 
ing the  bounds  he  had  prescribed  for 
himself,  while  he  remained  the  sole 
protector  of  his  fair  charge.  He 
talked  of  her  home,  of  his  marino, 
of  having  it  immediately  completed, 

*  Large  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  long 
husk  full  of  a  kind  of  coagulated  juice,  and 
given  as  a  treat  to  the  cattle  of  the  country. 

t  Green  oaks,  which  produce  an  acorn  not 
too  vulgar  for  the  delicate  taste  of  the  Spanish 
ladies.  It  is  true  the  acorn  of  these  green  oaks 
sensibly  differs  from  that  of  the  common  oak 
(Ptoble's);  it  is  lesser,  and  has  a  taste  a  good 
good  deal  like  that  of  a  hazel  nut. 

BuRGOiN*s  Spain. 
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and  said  he  had  already  remitted  di- 
rections to  that  effect,  and  that  he 
intended  residing  there  great  part  of 
every  snmmer. 

Honoria  checked  a  sigh,  as  she 
questioned  hov/  tlie  Guerrilla  Chief 
could  ever  reside  at  themarino;  nor 
could  she  refrain  from  observing,  that 
the  profession  he  had  adopted,  and 
more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
service  he  had  selected,  would  per- 
mit him  to  enjoy  but  little  of  the  plea- 
sures of  home.  Such  an  observation 
was  exactly  what  Spencer  had  de- 
signed to  provoke,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  further  explaining  his 
future  intentions. 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  he  cried,  '*  that 
I  should  be  compelled  to  pass  my 
future  days  in  a  situation  so  devoid 
of  comfort,  so  incompatible  with  those 
domestic  enjoyments  which  I  look 
forward  to,  as  the  most  perfect 
happiness  this  life  can  afford.     If  I 
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am  disappoialed lke?t  indeed    1 

shall  freely  devote  my  wretched  ex- 
istence to  a  profession,  which  I  was 
first  tempted  to  embrace  under  a  de- 
lusion, which  led  me  to  believe  I 
could  never- — that  is-— I — I — ■'' 

Spencer  had  spoken  with  agitation, 
and  now  seemed  much  confused  ;  but, 
omitting  what  he  would  have  said,  he 
continued,  with  great  animation  :  "  I 
now  trust  that  higher  duties  will  be 
imposed  on  me,  than  those  which 
would  detain  me  here.  I  hope  by  the 
time  I  have  terminated  this  campaign, 
I  shall  have  established  a  reputation 
that  will  permit  me,  when  the  corps 
is  quietly  reposing  in  winter  quar- 
ters, to  resign  the  command  of  it, 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  cen- 
sure. The  service  cannot  feel  my 
loss  when  my  place  shall  be  taken  by 
such  a  man,  and  such  a  soldier,  as 
Don  Manilla  Los  Tores ;  I  have  ever 
felt  an  awkwardness  in  being  his  su- 
L  4 
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perior  officer.  If  I  know  any  thing 
of  generalship,  I  owe  it  to  him,  and 
I  shall  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  i» 
seeing  him  where  he  ought  to  be,  at 
the  head  of  the  Guerrillas." 

'*  He  could  not  have  taught  you 
intrepidity  and  valour !"  observed  Ho- 
noria,  who  did  not  like  to  resign  all 
merit  to  Don  Manilla,  and  was  too 
well  pleased  with  what  Spencer  had 
been  saying,  to  resist  paying  him  this 
gratifying  compliment. 

He  received  it  with  a  sweet  and 
grateful  smile,  and  soon  after  conti- 
nued;— "Though  I  have  eery  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  general 
conduct  of  the  body  of  men  I  have 
under  my  command,  yet,  I  am  fully 
aware  that,  in  individual  instances,  I 
should  not  have  had  to  regret  some 
irregularities,  which  have  excited  my 
disapprobation,  had  I  been  a  Spa- 
niard. They  denote  an  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  me,  and  the  majority, 
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I  am  confident,  experience  it;  but,  I 
am  equally  confident,  there  are  some 
among  them,  who  never  can  forgive 
my  being  an  Englishman,  and  to 
whom  that  circumstance  proves  a 
constant  source  of  envy  and  discon- 
tent, however  they  may  endeavour  to 
hide  it,  under  a  display  of  vehement 
regard.  This  unfavourable  disposi- 
tion is  more  likely  to  strengthen  than 
decrease,  and  may  in  time  excite  dis- 
affection, and  destroy  the  link  of 
amity  in  which  we  ought  all  to  act, 
or  our  services  can  never  be  depend- 
ed on.  This  makes  me  the  more 
ready  to  resign  my  situation,  as  I 
doubt  not,  that,  under  Don  Manilla, 
concord  and  unanimity  will  be  per- 
manent. You  are  probably  not  to 
learn  how  very  slender  the  bond  of 
union  has  too  frequently  proved,  by 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine the  services  of  the  British  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  that,  either  from 
l5 
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ignorance  or  ill-will,  their  co-opera- 
tions have  oftener  misled  than  been 
of  use  to  us  ?" 

Honoria  said,  she  believed  it  was 
notorious !  Spencer  rejoined — *'  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  benefitting  the  corps 
by  resigning  the  command  of  it ;  and 
for  myself,  the  duties  which  demand 
my  presence  in  my  own  country,  and 
at  my  home,  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  which  would  detain  me 
here.  I  am  one  of  those  instruments 
which  Providence  has  appointed  to 
sustain  and  employ  numerous  indi- 
viduals, whose  families  for  ages  have 
been  dependent  upon  mine.  My  bro- 
ther and  myself  alone  remain  to  per- 
form the  task,  which  I  verily  believe 
was  never  before  neglected  by  any  of 
our  stock.  I  had  not  to  reproach 
myself  with  this  before  I  left  Eng- 
land. 1  was  then  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  superseded  reflection  on  every 
subject  save  o?i€^  but  atonement  to 
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every  one,"  added  Spencer,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  "  must  be  the  future 
business  of  my  life,  and  such  bu- 
siness will  be  pleasure  indeed  !" 

"  Is  it  not  time  to  proceed?"  said 
Honoria,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  on  their  way.  But  how 
was  her  heart  lightened  !  She  seemed 
like  the  half-chilled  plant,  suddenly 
renovated  by  the  bursting  forth  of  a 
brilliant  sun !  She  dared  now  encou- 
rage hope,  and  look  steadily  on  the 
prospect  that  opened  to  her,  without 
being  dismayed  by  possible  evils  and 
disappointments,  which  her  sanguine 
imagination  banished  from  the  pic- 
ture. Spencer  too  was  himself  again, 
and  shortened  every  step  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation.  The  Guer- 
rillas followed  at  some  distance,  but 
Marcella  and  the  guides  were  of  the 
advanced  party.  Towards  evening 
the  clouds  assumed  a  lowering  aspect, 
and  threatened  the  descent  of  a  tor- 
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rent  that  would  soon  have  penetrated 
the  thickest  foHage.  The  country 
they  were  traversing  was  wildly  ro- 
mantic;  jutting  rocks,  pendant  with 
twining  shrubs,  were  suspended  over 
their  heads,  and  in  some  places  al- 
most met,  as  the  road  became  nar- 
rower. But  it  was  a  beaten  track, 
which  permitted  them  to  advance 
with  rapidity,  as  the  guides  advised, 
informing  them  there  was  a  spacious 
cavern  not  far  distant  which  would 
afford  shelter  from  the  impending 
shower.  Pressing  their  horses  for- 
ward, the  Count  and  Honoria  soon 
found  themselves  before  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  as  the  large  drops  began  to 
fall ;  and  Spencer  having  lifted  her 
from  her  horse,  Honoria  ran  to  enter 
the  retreat,  but  started  back  on  hear- 
ing voices  from  within ;  and  hastily  re- 
joining Spencer,  clung  to  his  arm  in 
terror,  expressing  her  apprehension 
that  a  party  of  the  enemy  was  in  am- 
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bnsh.  Spencer  smiled  at  her  fears, 
and  undauntedly  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  when  he  ob- 
served a  lady  and  gentleman  sitting 
on  a  stone.  They  were  as  much 
startled  at  his  appearance,  as  Ho- 
noria  had  been  at  their  voices.  Spen- 
cer advanced  with  a  courteous  air, 
requesting  permission  to  share  their 
place  of  shelter.  The  gentleman 
started  up,  exclaiming,  in  accents  of 
delight,  "  Spencer !  my  brother !"  as 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  neck.  Ho- 
noria  at  the  same  moment  found  her- 
self in  the  arms  of  her  sister,  whom 
the  obscurity  of  the  cave  had,  at  first, 
prevented  her  recognizing. 

For  some  minutes  all  was  tumultu- 
ous joy,  and  none  could  speak  intel- 
ligibly, till  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Guerrillas  before  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  checked  the  first  transports  of 
re-union,  and  restored  the  powers  of 
reflection. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill ; 
Whose  weicome  waters,  cool  and  clear. 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer, 

GIAOUR. 


XHE  guides  observed  that  the  cavern 
they  had  alluded  to  was  one  of  much 
greater  extent,  only  a  few  yards  fur- 
ther, and  there  it  appeared  that  the 
Major's  mules  and  attendants  were 
sheltered;  and  the  soldiers,  &c.  re- 
paired to  the  same  covert,  leaving  the 
brothers  and  sisters  the  free  occupa- 
tion of  the  spot  they  had  selected. 
The  Major  was  extremely  affected  at 
the  sight  of  his  brother,  whom  at  one 
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period  he  had  believed  he  should  ne- 
ver again  behold,  and  who  had  seemed 
for  ever  alienated  from  him ;  and  it 
was  long  before  either  could  recover 
their  emotion,  so  as  to  converse  Avith 
composure.  Ella  shed  tears  of  joy 
and  affection  on  the  bosom  of  her 
sister,  who  to  similar  sensations  had 
added  that  agitation  and  confusion 
she  could  not  fail  to  experience  at 
being  with  Spencer,  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  were  aware  of  how  much 
she  had  suffered  on  his  accoimt,  and 
w^ho  with  Argus  eyes  would  scan  their 
mutual  demeanour,  in  order  to  form 
their  own  interpretations. 

Ella  had  met  Spencer  with  uncon- 
troulable  joy,  and  as  a  tender  sister ; 
but  Honoria  dreaded  that  when  she 
should  have  time  to  reflect,  her  sub- 
sequent manner  would  not  be  consis- 
tent with  her  reception  of  him.  But 
this  was  no  time  for  doubts,  or  want 
of  confidence ;  and  the  most  delight- 
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fill  harmony  reigned  throughout  the 
party,  when  the  perturbation  of  joy 
had  subsided  to  the  solid  conscious- 
ness of  happiness. 

Upon  explanation  it  appeared,  that 
by  the  return  of  Barnet,  the  first  in- 
formation had  been  received  by  the 
Major  and  Ella  of  the  adventures  re- 
sulting from  Honoria  being  benight- 
ed on  the  Plains  of  Salamanca.  They 
had  concluded  she  was  safe  in  the 
town,  and  on  Barnet's  appearing  ima- 
gined he  was  only  come  to  apprise 
them  that  she  intended  to  extend  her 
visit,  for  they  had  rather  expected  her 
on  that  day.  But  the  cast  of  his 
countenance  soon  convinced  them 
that  something  extraordinary  had 
happened,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
coidd  give  an  account  sufficiently 
clear  to  make  every  thing  intelligible, 
which  he  attempted  to  do  before  he 
delivered  the  letters  he  was  charged 
with,  and  which  gave  a  perfect  solu- 
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tioti  to  his  confused  relation,  rendered 
so  by  his  endeavours  to  exculpate 
himself  from  blame  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

The  Major  could  experience  no 
sensation  but  the  most  animated  joy 
in  discovering  his  brother  in  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  the  Guerrillas  ;  and  the 
style  of  his  letter  proved  that  he  was 
the  same  kind,  affectionate,  superior 
being  he  had  ever  believed  him;  and 
though  it  entered  into  no  explanation 
of  the  unaccountable  part  of  his  con- 
duct, it  promised  full  and  entire  con- 
fidence when  they  should  meet,  and 
Edgar  felt  no  drawback  to  his  delight: 
he  could  only  rejoice  that  Honoria 
had  been  thrown  on  the  protection  of 
his  brother,  as  his  confidence  in  him 
was  unbounded ;  and  he  felt  not  a 
doubt  that  every  thing  would  be  ex- 
plained in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  all  end  as  he  desired. 

Ella's  feelings  widely  differed  from 
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her  husband's ;  she  was  alarmed,  dis- 
tressed, miserable!  at  the  thoughts 
of  Honoria  cast  on  the  protection  of 
Spencer  Burlington,  in  whom  her 
confidence  had  been  so  thoroughly 
shaken.  The  confused  and  agitated 
style  of  her  sister's  letter,  and  her  as- 
surance that  she  only  saw  in  him  the 
Mr.  Burlington  she  had  known  at  the 
cottage,  mcreased  Ella's  uneasiness; 
and,  though  she  questioned  not  Ho- 
noria's  prudence,  she  believed  that 
the  renewal  of  an  intimacy  with  a 
person  so  calculated  to  enslave  the 
affections,  and  to  whom  her  heart  had 
long  been  devoted,  could  only  tend 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  her  happi- 
ness; for  Ella  attached  little  weight  to 
Spencers  letter;  she  knew  his  style 
of  writing  and  speaking  was  the  same, 
she  had  often  seen  his  letters ;  and, 
however  he  might  act,  she  had  ob- 
served that  he  never  either  said  or 
wrote  any  thing  that  could  excite  an 
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unpleasant  emotion,  and  she  believed 
the  tenonr  of  his  epistle  was  merely 
dictated  by  a  wish  to  appease  their 
anxiety.  That,  as  Honoria  was 
thrown  on  his  protection,  he  could 
not  avoid  affording  it;  but,  that  he 
would  find  some  excuse  for  not  escort- 
ing her  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  opportunity  of  making  ex- 
planations he  never  seriously  intend- 
ed entering  into.  She  thought  him  a 
strange,  wild,  romantic,  inconsistent 
being,  with  more  plausibility  than  any 
other  young  man  she  had  ever  known, 
and  felt  that  she  should  be  wretched 
till  her  sister  was  restored  to  her. 
She  could  in  no  way  participate  in 
her  husband's  sensations,  and  every 
day  augmented  her  uneasiness,  while 
she  thought  of  wdiat  her  mother  would 
suffer,  could  she  be  aware  of  Honoria's 
situation.  It  was  in  vain  Edgar  re- 
presented to  her  the  danger  and  dis- 
tresses  from  which  his  brother  had 
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rescued  Honoria;  Ella  was  inclined 
to  think  she  would  have  been  less  a 
prisoner  to  the  Frenchman  than  to 
Spencer,  and  questioned  whether  her 
future  fate  might  not  receive  a  darker 
hue  from  that  circumstance,  than  if 
she  had  remained  for  years  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  a  declared  enemy. 

No  sooner  was  her  husband  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  attempt  travel- 
ling, than  she  proposed  seeking  her 
sister,  whose  arrival  she  had  daily 
expected  in  vain.  The  Major  being 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  retired 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  readily 
acceded  to  her  wish,  being  equally 
anxious  for  the  anticipated  interview 
with  his  brother.  The  threatening 
aspect  of  the  sky  had  caused  them  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  cave,  at  the 
time  they  were  surprised  by  Sjiencer 
and  Honoria.  On  seeing  them  toge- 
ther, Ella  for  a  time  forgot  all  her 
doubts,    and   was   ready    to   believe 
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every  thing  that  she  wished,  while 
Spencer's  affectionate  and  unstudied 
manner  confirmed  the  persuasion ;  nor 
could  she  hesitate  to  believe  he  was 
fervently  attached  to  her,  by  the 
gentle  and  tender  accent  in  which  he 
related  every  circumstance  with  which 
she  was  connected. 

The  rain  now  fell  in  torrents,  and 
dripped  through  the  shrubs  that  hung 
over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  pro- 
ducing a  most  soothing  sound,  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  feelings  recently 
agitated,  and  exciting  a  sensation  of 
comfort  and  security,  in  being  shel- 
tered from  the  storm,  together  with 
those  most  dear  to  one,  which  can 
well  be  conceived  by  such  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  those  emotions,  and  who 
must  have  often  felt  the  charms  of 
their  fire-side  enhanced  by  the  howl- 
ing of  the  winter  storm,  and  patten* 
ing  of  the  pelting  rain. 
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*'  Not  that  we  take  delight 
III  others'  woe,  but  that  the  mind  with  pleasure 
Contemplates  ills  from  which  ourselves  are  free.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  luxurious 
than  the  feelings  of  our  amiable  quar- 
tette ;  their  every  wish  seemed  bound- 
ed to  the  extent  of  the  cavern,  and 
under  the  existing  impression,  they 
could  have  fancied  they  might  have 
spent  their  lives  there  without  regret. 

Ella  had  to  learn  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence relative  to  her  uncle,  and 
the  welfare  of  her  mother,  which 
Spencer  had  received  ;  in  short,  they 
had  no  idea  of  how  the  time  wore,  till 
the  guides  came  to  apprise  them  the 
rain  had  ceased ;  and,  as  the}  had 
but  a  short  period  of  day-light  to  cal- 
culate on,  they  must  not  linger.  Two 
miles  further  was  a  village,  where  ac- 
commodations for  the  night  might  be 
obtained,  and  for  this  place  tliey  set 
forward. 

*  Metastasio. 
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Barnet  and  Sarah  were  among  the 
group  that  had  occupied  the  second 
cavern,  and  Honoria  found  that  the 
Major  had  made  arrangements  for 
pursumg  the  dh'ect  road  to  the  fron- 
tiers, on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  for  em- 
barkation. Spencer  had  intended  to 
remain  one  day  with  his  brother  after 
he  had  delivered  up  his  charge,  and 
he  would  not  be  disappointed,  though 
they  were  not  to  continue  stationary ; 
and  he  signified  his  determination  of 
proceeding  with  them  through  the 
next  day's  journey.  They  procured 
but  indifferent  accommodations  for 
the  night,  and  only  one  room  which 
was  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  ladies. 
Ella  and  Honoria  therefore  shared  it. 
The  brothers  sat  up  together:  they 
had  too  much  to  say  to  admit  of  sleep, 
and  the  long-pjt'otracted  explanation 
at  length  took  place. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 


Still  my  beloved  !  still  keep  in  mind. 
However  far  remov'd  IVom  me ; 

That  there  is  one  thou  leav'st  behind, 
Whose  heart  respires  for  only  thee ! 

T.  MOORE. 


JliLLA  was  not  long  alone  with  her 
sister  before  she  contrived  to  ascer- 
tain, though  indirectly,  whether  any 
thing  had  transpired  to  cast  a  light 
on  Spencers  strange  conduct ;  and, 
on  finding  that  it  still  continued  in 
obscurity,  she  was  the  more  asto- 
nished, as,  froni  the  li^iendly  and  in- 
timate footing  they  appeared  to  have 
been  on,  the  duration  of  this  mystery 
was  the  more  unaccountable. 
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On  reconiuiencing  their  journey,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  most  en- 
tire harmony  existed  between  the  bro- 
thers, and  that  the  confidence  which 
had  once  been  vnibonnded  between 
them,  had  again  become  so.  They 
sometimes  rode  forwaid  together,  and, 
when  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  out 
of  hearing  of  others,  the  vivacity  of 
their  gesticulations  discovered  how  in- 
teresting was  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. Spencer  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  saying  any  thing  apart  to  Ho- 
noria  if  he  wished  it,  for  she  rode 
beside  her  sister  during  the  former 
part  of  the  day,  for  she  was  growing 
sad,  and  could  not  resist  it,  as  she 
reflected  how  rapid  J  y  the  hours  were 
elapsing  in  which  she  could  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  his  society,  which,  in 
her  estimation,  embraced  every  de- 
light. She  feared  he  would  perceive 
her  dejection,  and  avoided,  as  much 
as  possible,  his  penetrating  glance. 

VOL.  Ill  M 
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At  length  a  steep  ascent,  and  very 
rugged  path  presenting  itself,  be  per- 
suaded her  to  dismount  and  walk  up, 
as  the  road  was  not  so  safe  for  Ri- 
naldo  as  to  Ella's  mule ;  and  as  Ella 
also  advised  the  measure,  Honoria 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  She  ac- 
cepted Spencer's  arm,  and  soon  found 
herself  left  behind  the  remainder  of 
the  party,  when  her  supporter  eagerly 
said  : 

"  I  have  been  seeking  this  oppor- 
tunity all  day,  and  was  miserable  at 
the  thoughts  that  we  must  part  so 
soon,  and  that  you  would  not  indulge 
me  with  the  occasion  of  saying  what 
I  have  so  long  been  compelled  to  sup- 
press. It  is  most  painful  to  me  to 
touch  on  the  unpardonable  inconsist- 
encies of  my  conduct,  and  presump- 
tuous to  imagine  you  can  attach  ainy 
w^eight  to  it,  or  experience  any  anx- 
iety to  have  it  accounted  for — -farther 
than  that  a  natural  curiosity  always 
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liiakes  one  desirous  of  comprehend- 
ing the  motives,  which  actuate  beha- 
vour  we  are  at  a  loss  to  interpret •" 

Spencer  paused.  He  seemed  rather 
bewildered,  but  Honoria  did  not  as- 
sist him  by  any  observation,  and  he 
went  on. 

"  To  my  brother  I  have  fully  ex- 
plained every  thing  that  may  have  ap- 
peared enigmatical  in  my  conduct, 
and  all  that  1  request  is,  that  you 
would  condescend  to  listen  to  the  re- 
lation which  he  will  repeat  to  you 
after  my  departure.  I  am  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  strength  of  your  mind, 
and  the  soundness  of  your  judgment, 
that  I  cannot  think  you  will  condemn 
me  entirely.  To  your  penetration  I 
will  not  pay  so  poor  a  comphment,  as 
to  admit  it  possible  you  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  those  -sentiments 
which  you  excited  in  me,  in  the  very 
first  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
which  have  ever  since  been  gaining 
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strength.  '  Though  circumstances,  and 
latterly  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
we  were  together,  restrained  my  lips 
— I  will  not  presume  to  ask  one  en- 
couraging word,  till  I  shall  be  justified 
in  your  eyes ;  but  if  the  same  kind 
Providence  that  has  hitherto  guarded 
my  life,  shall  permit  me  to  revisit  my 
country,  it  shall  be  the  business  of 
my  existence  to  endeavour  to  do  away 
every  unfavourable  impression  you 
may  have  conceived  to  my  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  by  perseverance  to  excite 
compassion,  and  at  length  perhaps — 
love." 

Hondria  coughed — she  felt  as  we 
are  apt  to  do  when  receiving  unmerit- 
ed praise.  She  could  not  disclaim 
the  credit  that  was  given  to  her,  and 
found  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  re- 
main silent — and  so  was  Spencer  for 
a  few  moments,  when  he  spoke  again 
in  an  impassioned  tone. 

'♦  O  !  that  the  time  was  come  when 
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I  could  enter  on  my  probation,  when 
I  might  everj^  day,  every  hour  impor- 
tiuie  yon  to  be  merciful.  Speak,  my 
Honoria!  will  you  be  quite  inexor- 
able?" 

Honoria  returned  in  fluctuating  ac- 
cents, "  How  soon  you  forget  your 
protestations !" 

*'  How,  my  love? — forgive  me!"  he 
added,  observing  her  confusion — ''  my 
language  is  the  dictate  of  feelings  I 
cannot  resist — why  do  yon  accuse  me 
of  forgetting  my  protestations  !" 

**  What  did  you  say  just  now?" 

**  I  called  yon  my  love!  and  told 
you  that  from  the  moment  I " 

**  No,  no,  you  are  incorrigible !" 
cried  Honoria,  interrupting*  him,  "  you 
know  what  I  allude  to," 

"  No,  indeed  I  do  not  I  though  I 
could  repeat  eveiy  word  that  has 
passed." 

''  You  said,  *  I  will  not  presume  to 
ask    one    encouraging    word    till    I 
M  3 
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8hall  be  justified  in  your  eyes,  and 
then " ' 

**  What  then?" 

"  O,  I  forget  now." 

**  And  then  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  be  quite  inexorable !  That  was 
not  requesting  one  encouraging  word. 
Suppose  you  had  said,  not  quite!  that 
w^ould  not  have  been  encouraging  me, 
because  you  might  be  very  very  cruel, 
without  being  quite  inexorable.  Say 
so  ?  and  leave  me  to  make  the  inter- 
pretation 1" 

Honoria  shook  her  head,  but  could 
not  withhold  a  smile,  as  she  averted 
her  face.  **  But,"  he  continued,  "  I 
did  not  say  I  would  not  ask  for  one 
encouraging  look,  O,  my  Honoria! 
consider  how  soon  we  are  to  part." — 
His  voice  faltered.  "  What  am  I  to 
live  on  during  the  tedious  period  of 
absence  !  not  ojie  kindly  expression  ; 
one  glance  bespeaking  regard  to  re- 
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fleet  on,  and  cheer  my   breast  with 
hope !" 

Honoria  was  strongly  affected,  and 
with  difficnlty  suppressed  her  tears — 
in  a  low  tone,  she  articulated  :  "  I 
should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  hu- 
man beings,  were  I  to  neglect  this  op- 
portunity of  assuring  you  how  deeply 
I  am  sensible  of  the  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety of  your  conduct  while  I  had — 
yes  I  loill  say — had  the  jileasure  of 
being  under  your  protection ;  for  how 
was  it  possible  to  be  otherwise  than 
pleased,  when  such  unremitting  exer- 
tions were  made  to  promote  my  com- 
fort. I  can  never  forget  liow  much  I 
owe  you,  or  cease  to  experience  the 
sincerest  friendship  and — a? id  regard, 
for  one  to  whom  I  am  so  much  ob- 
liged." 

"  I  do  not  like  those  words,"  said 
Spencer,  in  an  impatient  tone;  ''friend- 
ship and  regard  are  common  terms, 
by  some  professed  for  every  one  that 
M  4 
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they  do  not  absolutely  dislike — as  to 
obligation,  it  can  never  be  applicable 
from  you  to  me.  I  only  seek  my  own 
gratification  in  endeavouring  to  please 
you  ;  //  I  succeed,  the  obligation  is 
all  on  my  side." 

*'  Then  you  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  me  indeed !"  said  Honoria, 
^vith  a  smile,  that  at  length  satisfied 
Spencer,  and  confirmed  what  he  had 
long  dared  to  hope.  The  impression 
which  it  left  on  his  mind  enabled  him 
to  take  leave  of  his  beloved  friends, 
the  ensuing  morning,  with  more  for- 
titude than  he  otherwise  could  have 
maintained. 

Honoria  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
press her  tears,  and  never  raised  her 
veil  for  some  hours  after  his  departure. 
She  could  not  recover  the  acute  an- 
guish she  endured  on  beholding  the 
Guerrillas,  with  their  gallant,  admii- 
ed,  beloved,  leader,  take  an  opposite 
direction    to    that  she  pursued ;  and 
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she  almost  wished  she  could  retrace 
the  time,  and  pass  again  through  every 
scene  subsequent  to  her  recapture. 
Marcella  did  not  depart  without  a 
munificent  reward  for  her  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


-Rush  into  the  field. 


Where  war  grows  hot,  and  raging  through  the 

sky. 
The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  maddening  soul. 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march. 
Forget  all  softer,  and  less  manly  cares. 

ARMSTRONG. 


VV  HiLE  they  are  pursuing  their  jour- 
ney, during  which  the  Major  imparted 
to  the  sisters  the  whole  substance  of 
the  communication  his  brother  had 
made  to  him,  we  shall  revert  to  a  for- 
mer part  of  our  history,  in  order  to 
render  perfectly  clear  and  intellegible, 
every  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  our  hero. 
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Spencer  Burlington,  in  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintances,  to  which  he 
had  been  early  familiarized,   had  ob- 
served,   without    exerting    any   very 
great  degree  of  penetration,  a  multi- 
tude of  ill-assorted  couples,  destined 
to  pass  their  lives,  united  by  no  other 
tie  than  that  of  wedlock,  each  indivi- 
dual betraying  sentiments  and  tastes 
so  opposite  to  their  partners,  as  plainly 
to  prove,  the  only  union  they  combined 
in,  was  that  which   in  point  of  law 
constituted  them  one.     Convenience, 
policy,  or  the  evanescent  fancy  of  the 
moment,    stimulated   most    of   these 
matches,  which  were  productive  of  as 
much  happiness  as  could  reasonably 
be   expected.      Spencer  had  always 
considered  the  married  state  as  that 
most  fertile  of  enjoyment,  but  to  ren- 
der it  so,  he  was  fully  sensible  that  cau- 
tion, and  consideration,  must  be  pa- 
tiently consulted.     No  one  could  be 
more  independent  than  he  was,  and  he 
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determined  to  fix  his  choice  wherever 
he  should  discover  an  object  possess- 
ed of  those  qualifications  most  calcu- 
lated to  promote  domestic  felicity, 
without  regard  to  vrorltlly  considera- 
tions ;  avoiding  precipitation,  and 
taking  good  care,  not  to  be  imposed 
on  by  the  semblance  of  virtues  that 
did  not  in  reality  exist. 

What  most  particularly  alarmed 
him,  and  induced  him  to  be  on  his 
guard,  was  the  unfortunate  marriage 
of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Lord 
Brookland,  whojiad  espoused  a  lady 
he  had  only  known  two  months,  and 
who  A^ery  shortly  after  had  betrayed 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  and 
who,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  had 
before  been  afflicted  by  the  same  dis- 
order. Spencer  had  continued  oppor- 
tunities of  \\^itnessing  his  friend's 
wretchedness  which  made  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind, 
which  was  still  more  deeply  affected 
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by  observing  that  the  offspring  of  this 
hapless  union  inherited  the  calamity 
of  his  mother. 

When  his  brother  imparted  to  him, 
his  p  ssion  for  Miss  Valency,  he  ra- 
ther blamed  him  for  his  precipitation, 
but  finding  he  was  determined  to  seek 
the  connexion,  he  did  not  of^fjose  it. 
On  being'  introduced  to  Honoria,  he 
became  anxious  for  it,  for  the  beauty 
of  her  person  excited  his  warmest  ad- 
miration, and  he  fancied  that  she  pro- 
mised every  thing  that  he  could  love 
and  esteem.  His  brother's  projected 
alliance  with  the  family,  gave  him  the 
immediate  opportunity  of  becoming 
intimate  with  them.  It  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man 
of  Spencer  Burlington's  disposition,  to 
restrain  the  vivacity  of  his  nature,  or 
confine  himself  to  the  footing  which 
mere  friendship  required,  and  he  was 
continually  transgressing,  though  he 
had  not  lost  sight  of  the  caution  he  had 
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resolved  to  maintain,  yet  was  no  soon- 
er under  the  influence  of  the  passion 
that  possessed  him,  than  he  fancied  it 
superfluous.  But  he  so  far  conquered 
the  impetuosity  which  would  have  led 
him  immediately  to  profer  his  hand  to 
Honoria,  as  to  determine  on  know  ing 
her  a  few  months  longer,  before  he 
came  to  an  open  explanation.  But  on 
being  summoned  to  Bath,  he  Avas  so 
fully  resolved  that  the  period  of  his  re- 
turn, should  terminate  his  indecision, 
that  he  scrupled  not  openly  to  express 
his  intentions  to  his  brother.  Nothing 
but  repeated  scenes  of  horror  follow- 
ed his  arrival  at  Lord  Brookland's  ; 
he  was  constantly  witness  to  his 
friend's  anguish,  and  sometimes  to 
the  paroxysms  of  his  wife,  when  he 
would  follow  to  draw  his  lordship 
from  the  shocking  spectacle,  and  ow- 
ing to  this  interference,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  he  was  present  at  the  last 
moments   of  that  unfortunate    lady. 
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who  expired  in  his  arms,  as  has  al 
ready  been  stated. 

The  impression  that  such  a  scene 
was  calculated  to  excite  may  well  be 
conceived.  The  day  subsequent  to 
it  Spencer  was  walking  out,  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation that  hung  about  him,  when  he 
encountered  William  Irby,  and,  in 
conversing  with  him,  recovered  a  por- 
tion of  his  natural  spirits,  which  re- 
vived at  the  thoughts  of  rejoining  his 
Honoria.  To  talk  of  her,  he  the  next 
day  went  to  call  on  William,  and  ask 
him  to  ride  with  him;  but  William 
was  out,  though  the  rest  of  his  family 
were  visible,  and  by  them  Spencer 
was  received.  As  Lady  Brookland's 
malady  was  no  secret,  and  Mrs.  Irby 
was  not  susceptible  of  very  refined 
feelings,  she  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  subject,  hoping  Mr.  Burlington 
w^ould  gratify  her  curiosity  relative 
to  particulars ;    but  she  was  disap- 
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pointed,  as  he  would  not  speak  on  it, 
and  made  a  forcible  effort  to  change 
the  theme.     That  was  not  so  easily 
accomplished,  and   Mrs.   Irby  conti- 
nued lamenting,  that  so  many  of  her 
fellow-creatures    should    be   afflicted 
with   such  a  dreadful  calamity,  and 
instanced  some  families  in  which  she 
asserted  the  disorder  to  be  inherent. 
She  continued,  "  There  are  the  Va- 
lency's,   our    old    neighbours,    most 
amiable  people,  they  have  had  it  in 
the  family  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion."    Spencer  started,  and  changed 
colour ;    he    knew  nothing   of    Mrs. 
Irby's  general  character,  or  the  ex- 
traordinary propensity   she    had   for 
substantializing  her  day  dreams,  and 
introducing  them    as  facts;    he   had 
seen  her  but  a  few  times,  and  thought 
her  a  good-natured,  well-meaning  wo- 
man, and  a  very  old  friend  of  the  Va- 
lency's.    She  observed  his  change  of 
countenance,  and  recollecting  herself 
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(for  she  had  talked  till  she  had  ac- 
tually forgotten  icho  she  was  speaking 
to)    she    exclaimed,    looking     much 
shocked — **  O  dear,  Mr.  Burlington, 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  !  I  endrely 
forgot  that  your  brother  had  married 
into  that  family,  and  as  the  misfor- 
tune I  alluded  to  is  no   secret,   but 
known  to  every  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  never  thought  of  suppressing 
it ;  but  I  can  tell  you  for  your  com- 
fort, that  I  never  heard  of  Miss  Va- 
lency, that  is,  Mrs.  Burlington's  hav- 
ing shewn  any  symptoms  of  it,  nor 
has  Mrs.  Valency  ;  they  have  it  from 
the  father  s  side ;  poor  man,  he   died 
raving  mad.     I  dare  say  you  never 
heard     Mrs.    Valency     mention     his 
death,  for    she    never    alludes    to    it. 
Poor  Honoria  is  the  only  one  of  the 
cliildren  who  has  been  affected  with 
it  ;    she    was     confined    for    several 
weeks    about  two    years    ago.     The 
servant    who    attended   her  came  to 
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live  with  me  afterwards,  and  gave  us 
such  a  dreadful  account  of  her  rav- 
ings, it  was  quite  shocking.  Indeed 
it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us 
all ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I 
was  in  hopes  our  families  might  have 
been  united,  for  Jonathan  w^as  very 
partial  to  Honoria." 

"  Partial,''  repeated  Jonathan,  in- 
dignantly ;  but  checking  himself,  he 
added,  *'  To  be  sure  I  might  have 
been  a  little  so  at  one  time,  but  lat- 
terly I  was  always  afraid  of  her,  her 
eyes  used  to  dart  about  so/' 

Harriet  Irby  shook  her  head,  and 
said  it  was  very  shocking.  Spencer, 
under  the  lingering  influence  of  hope, 
had  begun  to  encourage  doubts  of 
Mrs.  Irby's  veracity,  till  her  son  and 
daughter  corroborated  her  testimony, 
and  that  three  people  should  join  in 
such  a  horrible  falsehood,  without 
any  view  that  he  could  discern,  was 
wholly  improbable ;  he  was  reduced 
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to  a  state  of  actual  despair,  while  Mrs. 
Irby  continued,  "  When  Honoria  got 
quite  well  again,  her  mother  took  her 
about  to  different  watering  places, 
where  she  was  very  much  admired, 
and  I  dare  say  will  marry  very  well 
in  some  strange  place,  where  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about  it.  Indeed 
she  seemed  to  suit  the  taste  of  my 
family  very  much,  only  for  that,  poor 
thing,  for  William  is  in  love  with  her 
in  spite  of  it,  and  very  unhappy  he 
has  been  about  it ;  but  I  hope  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  it 
now.  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is  the 
poor  old  Admiral  confined  at  this 
very  time  in  London ;  and  hardly  a 
year  goes  over  his  head,  that  he  is 
not  in  such  a  state  for  many  weeks, 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  any  body." 

Spencer  had  been  informed  by  his 
brother's  letters,  that  the  Admiral  was 
very  ill  in  town,  but  the  disorder  had 
not    been    mentioned.      Thus    Mrs. 
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Irby's  autbenticity  was  rather  con- 
firmed, and  still  more  so  by  her  al- 
lusion to  Mrs,  Valency's  averseness 
to  speakino;  of  her  husband's  death. 
Spencer  had  several  times  endea- 
voured to  tlnd  out  from  others  of  the 
family,  something*  relative  to  that  cir- 
cumstance, indirectly,  but  could  never 
succeed.  The  fact  was,  they  had  no 
idea  of  his  desi,2;n,  and  had  not  com- 
prehended the  drift  of  his  observa- 
tions. Mrs.  Valency  herself  had  been 
too  much  attached  to  her  husband, 
ever  to  be  able  to  speak  of,  or  even 
allude  to  his  last  moments.  This,  to 
Mrs.  Irby,  who  could  not  understand 
her  feelings,  and  who  always  talked 
a  great  deal  about  poor  dear  Mr.  Irby, 
and  what  he  liked  or  disliked,  and 
what  he  used  to  say  on  such  or  such 
occasions,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
arouse  suspicion,  and  excited  the  con- 
clusions she  had  long  since  persuaded 
herself  were  founded  in  truth.     The 
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circumstance  of  Hoiioria's  having  had 
a  violent  fever,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  had  experienced  temporary  dehi- 
sion,  was  more  than  enongh  to  con- 
firm Mrs.  Irby  in  a  behef  that  she  in- 
herited her  father's  malady.  She 
knew  the  Admiral's  complaint  was 
reported  to  be  the  gout,  but  chose  to 
imagine  it  was  not  such  in  reality. 
Why  her  son  and  daughter  should 
second  her  on  this  occasion,  may  ap- 
pear still  more  strange ;  but  Harriet, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  long  me- 
ditated an  attack  on  Mr.  Burlington's 
heart,  and  she  knew  Honoria  was  a 
dangerous  rival,  and  just  to  shake 
her  head,  and  say  it  was  very  shock- 
ing, was  a  mode  of  assenting  to  her 
mother's  assertions,  the  propriety  of 
which  she  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  question.  As  to  Jonathan,  there 
was  scarcely  any  length  which  his 
spite  against  Honoria  m  ould  not  have 
carried  him  :  and  believing  her  to  be 
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attached  to  Mr.  Burlington,  there 
was  no  way  in  which  he  could  more 
effectually  revenge  himself,  than  by 
asseverating  what  he  knew  must  pre- 
vent any  rational  man  from  thinking 
of  her.  ,  * 

Altogether,  they  so  far  succeeded, 
as  to  leave  Spencer  scarcely  a  ray  of 
hope  ;  but,  though  acquitting  them  of 
malevolence,  he  thought,  as  none  of 
their  understandings  were  of  the  first 
order,  they  might  be  in  some  measure 
deceived,  or  guilty  of  exaggeration  ; 
but  on  William  he  could  rely,  and 
determined  to  seek  him  immediately. 
William  was  no  stranger  to  his  pas- 
sion for  Honoria,  and  Spencer  could 
appeal  to  him  in  confidence.  When 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  com- 
mand utterance,  he  requested  to  know 
where  he  might  find  William.  Mrs. 
Irby  said,  he  was  probably  at  a  cer- 
tain reading  room  in  the  vicinity  ;  or, 
no  doubt,  would  call  there  before  he 
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came  home ;  and  Mr.  Burlington  de- 
parted, leaving  Mrs.  Irby  to  conjure 
up  the  story  she  had  afterwards  re- 
peated, respecting  him  and  Lady 
Brookland,  as  she  imputed  all  the 
emotion  he  had  betrayed  to  his  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  that  lady.  Poor 
Spencer  repaired  to  the  reading  room. 
William  was  not  there  —  but  sup- 
posing he  would  come,  Spencer  sat 
down  to  await  liim.  Two  old  gen- 
tlemen were  near  him,  between  whom 
the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

"  So,  you  are  just  come^rom  town ! 
what  news  do  you  bring?" 

"  Oh!  nothing  particular;  I  saw, 
and  heard  of  some  of  our  old  croneys, 
Valency,  the  poor  old  Admiral,  among 
the  number ;  he  is  conhned  again  with 
his  old  complaint ;  I  called  at  his 
door  to  inquire  for  him  the  day  before 
I  left  town,  and  met  Dr.  Willis  coming 
out — he  told  me  he  was  absolutely 
raving." 
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^'  His  family  has  been  a  martyr  to 
it  for  ages ;  his  nephew,  General  Va- 
lency, died  of  it  at  a  very  early  age." 

Spencer  stopped  to  hear  no  more; 
no  possibility  of  doubt  remained,  and 
he  hastened  to  conceal  himself  from 
every  human  eye.  That  Dr.  Willis 
should  be  in  attendance,  admitted,  in 
his  opinion,  and  under  the  impression 
which  affected  him,  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation ;  he  was  not  aware  Xhdiithat 
gentleman  was  a  private  friend  of  the 
Admiral,  and  visited  him  as  such,  as 
well  as  (in  a  general  sense)  in  a  pro- 
fessional line.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
reading  room  merely  alluded  to  the 
gout,  for  that  the  Admiral  was  apt  to 
rave  under  its  influence,  has  already 
appeared. 

However,  Spencer  could  require 
no  stronger  confirmation  of  his  worst 
fears,  and  he  shuddered  with  horror 
as  he  reflected  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  his 
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friend  Lord  Brookland.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  he  endured  on  Honoria's 
account,  or  in  the  dread  that  her  sis- 
ter might  be  equally  unfortunate :  he 
spent  a  whole  fortnight  in  entire  se- 
clusion, in  a  state  of  absolute  despair, 
unable  to  determine  how  to  act,  or 
think  of  any  measure  which  could 
ameliorate  his  fate.  How  did  he  re- 
pent that  want  of  self-command  which 
had  led  him  to  pay  those  attentions 
to  Honoria,  which  might  reasonably 
lead  her  to  expect  a  serious  explana- 
tion, that  now  could  never  take  place, 
and  the  neglect  of  it  left  him  highly 
censurable;  but  he  would  rather  have 
died  a  thousand  times  than  have  lived 
a  witness  to  her  affliction,  or  in  con- 
stant dread  of  it. 

He  had  been  doubtful  if  she  expe- 
rienced for  him  as  great  a  degree  of 
regard  as  he  desired,  for  her  con- 
sciousness of  her  partiality  had  ren- 
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tiered  her  cautious.  He  now  encou- 
raged lliose  doubts  as  his  only  conso- 
lation ;  but  his  greatest  dread  was, 
that  she  should  suspect  the  real  cause 
of  his  dereliction,  and  that  he  could 
not  confess  even  to  his  brother ;  nay, 
HE  was  one  of  the  last  persons  to 
whom  he  would  have  imparted  it, 
thongli  he  feared,  public  as  Mrs.  Irby 
had  asserted  the  circumstance  to  be, 
he  could  not  long  remain  in  ignorance. 
Spencer  had  thus  no  alternative  but 
to  suffer  his  conduct  to  remain  unex- 
plained, and  calmly  endure  the  cen- 
sure and  opprobrium  it  must  draw  on 
him,  and  even  to  sanction  the  inu- 
endos  against  his  constancy,  stability, 
and  consistency,  in  order  to  shelter 
the  truth  froin  detection.  He  at  length 
resolved  on  immediately  quitting  the 
kingdom,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  ne- 
ver to  return  to  it:  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  tenderest  hopes  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner,  and  never  to 
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t'orui  a  niatrimonial  connexion  wfas 
his  fixed  determination,  both  as  most 
consonant  to  his  own  feelings,  and  as 
dne  to  her  he  had  once  considered  as 
his  future  wife,  who,  though  fate  for- 
bade his  offering  her  liis  hand,  shouhl 
never  beliold  it  another's. 

The  arrangement  of  his  affairs  pre- 
vious to  his  quitting  his  country,  per- 
haps for  life,  rendered  it  necessary  he 
should  repair  to  Edenvale;  but,  could 
he  have  imagined  tirat  Honoria  would 
have  been  there,  nothing  on  earth 
would  have  tempted  him  to  visit  his 
home.  His  brother  had  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Valency  had  repeatedly  declined 
their  invitation.  To  that  brother  he 
thought  he  owed  it  to  prepare  him  in 
some  measure  for  the  steps  he  was 
about  to  take,  though  he  could  not 
explain  what  prompted  it.  His  dis- 
order on  beholding  Honoria  in  the 
library  at  Edenvale  can  now  excite 
no  surprise;  and  the  misery  he  expe- 
N  2 
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rienced  on  that  day,  in  endeavouring 
to  support  something  like  composure 
in  her  presence,  while  compelled  to 
maintain  an  altered  manner  towards 
her  for  fear  of  further  misleading  her, 
was  a  trial  of  the  very  hardest  nature. 
Her  frozen  demeanour  and  repellent 
looks,  and  also  her  sister's,  inflicted 
the  keenest  pain  and  humiliation  on 
one,  ever  accustomed  to  be  encou- 
raged by  the  smile  of  approbation,  and 
indulged  in  a  manner  w  hich  his  play- 
ful vivacity  exacted  insensibly.  On 
finding  that  Honoria  had  left  his 
house,  his  emotions,  rendered  ungo- 
vernable by  the  unusual  quantity  of 
wine  he  had  taken  during  his  unplea- 
sant tete-a-tete  with  his  brother,  led 
him  to  resolve  on  an  interview  with 
her;  on  which  occasion  he  certainly 
behaved  in  a  manner  he  would  not 
have  done  had  he  been  in  possession 
of  his  perfect  senses.  But,  on  observ- 
ing Honoria's  violent    agitation,  the 
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idea  suddenly  rushed  on  his  mind, 
that  he  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  re- 
lapse of  her  disorder ;  and  it  excited 
a  degree  of  horror  that  sobered  him  at 
once,  and  put  a  speedy  termination  to 
the  interview.  The  conduct  both  of 
his  brother  and  Ella  during  the  next 
day,  and  her  determination  to  quit  his 
house,  cut  him  to  the  soul.  To  be 
slighted  and  treated  as  if  undeserving 
of  regard,  was  to  him  as  novel  as  hu- 
miliating ;  and  he  felt  himself  injured, 
because  he  thouglit  his  brother  ought 
to  have  known  him  better,  than  to 
suppose  he  had  not  some  very  suffi- 
cient reason  for  acting  as  he  had  done, 
although  he  was  forbidden  to  explain 
it.  He  determined  to  have  no  com- 
munication with  him  v»hile  he  was 
unable  to  exculpate  himself,  and  he 
feared  he  would  too  soon  learn  the 
motive  of  his  conduct:  he  embarked 
without  even  knowing  the  destination 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  obtaiqed  a 
N  3 
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passage,  so  little  did  he  care  ^j^'at  be- 
came of  him.  When  he  ft^nd  she 
Avas  destined  for  Cadiz,  m  immedi- 
ately formed  the  desigiij^f  joining  the 
army,  and  taking  an  pctlve  |3art  in  the 
contest.  His  objerf  was  fully  attain- 
ed, on  his  finding  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  corps  raised  to  act  as  Guerrillas, 
hut  organized  and  appointed  like  re- 
gular troops,  uniting  all  the  advan- 
tages which  could  render  them  re- 
spectable as  a  body,  and  active  in  the 
peculiar  service  to  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

This  pursuit  gave  new  life  to  Spen- 
cer, and  he  devoted  himself  to  it,  by 
that  means  escaping  many  wretched 
hours,  though  many  still  remained, 
while  he 

"  Strove  to  hide  beneath  the  warrior's  vest 
Affection's  rounds." 

When  he  had  been  some  weeks 
abroad,  and  could   reflect  with  more 
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calmness  on  the  subject,  he  became 
sensible  that  his  brother  must  expe- 
rience much  uneasiness  on  his  ac- 
count, though  at  the  period  of  their 
separation  he  (Spencer)  had  felt  so 
hurt  by  his  manner,  and  so  persuaded 
that  Ella  would  completely  wean  his 
affections  from  him,  that  he  would 
never  wish  to  hear  of  him.  But  now 
he  blamed  himself  for  inflicting  on 
Edgar  any  anxiety  he  could  spare 
him;  and,  though  he  felt  incapable 
of  addressing  him  while  confidence 
must  be  so  completely  banished,  he 
determined  to  write  to  William  Irbv, 
to  whom  he  could  impart  all  his  feel- 
ings, and  who  would  give  him  in  re- 
turn an  exact  account  of  every  tliine: 
rekitive  to  those  so  loved.  But  to 
AVillium  his  letter  Avas  a  perfect  enig- 
ma ;  lor  ignorant  of  what  he  refeiTed 
to,  (for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
story  his  mother  had  propagated)  he 
could  not  understand  any  of  the  allu- 
N  4 
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sions,  and  was  quite  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  motives  of  his  friend's 
unaccountable  conduct ;  though  he 
perceived,  by  his  manner  of  writing, 
that  he  conceived  he  was  acquainted 
with  them.  However,  that  he  was  to 
inform  his  brother  of  his  welfare  ivas 
intelligible,  which  William  accord- 
ingly did,  though  he  could  not  shew 
the  Major  the  letter,  from  its  peculiar 
tendency. 

Spencer  had  been  more  than  two 
months  in  Spain  when  he  received 
William's  answer.  It  was  merely  a 
friendly  letter,  expressive  of  his  sym- 
pathy in  his  unhappiness  from  w  hat- 
ever  cause  it  might  spring,  and  his 
regret  that  any  thing  should  have  oc- 
curred to  alienate  him  from  his  bro- 
ther. 

Spencer  w^as  surprised  at  the  tenor 
of  the  letter,  but  after  some  reflexion 
concluded,  that  motives  of  delicacy 
prevented   William  touching    on  the 
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grand  cause  of  his  affliction.  He 
wrote  to  him  again,  for  he  felt  a  spe- 
cies of  consolation  in  pouring  out  his 
sorrows  to  one  who  he  knew  would 
feel  for  him.  He  then,  in  plain  terms, 
alluded  to  the  wretchedness  of  his 
fate,  in  being  compelled  for  ever  to 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  the  woman 
he  adored,  with  the  aggravated  re- 
flection that  she  might  be  doomed  ta 
suffer  the  most  horrible  calamity  that 
could  afflict  human  nature. 

This  letter  was  lost,  and  between 
two  and  three  months  passed  away ; 
and,  not  hearing  from  William,  Spen- 
cer concluded  his  letter  had  not  reach- 
ed him,  and  he  wrote  again  to  the 
same  purport ;  and,  in  about  six 
weeks,  an  answer  arrived.  William 
expressed  extreme  astonishment  at 
the  contents  of  his  lost  epistle,  and 
candidly  told  him,  that  though  he  did 
him  the  honour  of  addressing  him 
confidentially,  he  was  a  stranger  to 
N  5 
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the  source  of  his  unhappmess,  and 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  interpret  his  al- 
lusion to  the  most  horrible  calamity 
that  could  afflict  human  nature^  as  af- 
fecting the  IV Oman  he  adored,  and  j)re- 
sentinfT  an  insurmountable  bar  to  a 
union  icith  her,  as  he  was  aware  of  no 
possible  cause  which  could  oft'er  such 
an  obstacle.  And  though  her  total 
indifference  towards  himself  had  for- 
bidden him  to  hope,  and  smothered 
his  attachment  to  her,  he  still  thought 
the  man  who  should  be  destined  to 
share  her  fate,  would  be  the  most 
enviable  being  in  existence. 

Spencer  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
the  utmost  perturbation  by  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter !  he  knew  not  what 
to  think,  what  to  believe,  or  what  to 
understand.  All  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence he  had  gained  from  William's 
family,  seemed  now  refuted  by  him. 
But  the  conversation  he  had  heard  in 
the  reading  room,  and  many  other  re- 
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lative  circumstauces,  all  flashed  on 
his  mind,  repellinj^  hope,  and  he  could 
only  conclude  that  William's  reg'ard 
for  Honoria  induced  him  to  affect  ig- 
norance of  the  melancholy  fact  allud- 
ed to.  But  such  was  the  agitation 
and  perplexity  excited  in  Spencer's 
mind,  that  nothing  but  the  duty  in 
Avhich  he  was  engaged,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  absenting  himself  at 
such  a  time  with  propriety,  prevented 
his  immediately  setting  off  for  Eng- 
land to  seek  William  Irby,  and  ob- 
tain from  his  lips  an  explanation  of 
the  incongruities  that  distracted  him. 
But  forbidden  to  adopt  this  method 
of  satisfying  himself,  he  by  letter  im- 
parted to  William  every  minutia?  that 
had  combined  to  deceive  him,  and 
implored  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
explain  ivhy  the  purport  of  his  last 
letter  had  so  little  corresponded  with 
the  fatal  circumstance  he  had  been 
compelled  to  credit.     Spencer's  feel- 
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ings  remained  suspended  in  the  most 
distracting  state  of  fluctuation  from 
the  time  he  dispatched  this  letter,  till 
three  days  before  he  was  again  to  be- 
hold Honoria,  when  he  received  the 
following  from  William  Irby,  inclos- 
injr  one  from  his  mother: 


**  Were  I  to  paint  the  sensations 
with  which  I  address  you,  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  certain  pity  for  me 
w^ould,  in  some  measure,  soften  that 
resentment,  that  fury  of  resentment, 
which  you  may  most  justly  expe- 
rience against  my  family.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  express  myself,  or  ren- 
der my  language  intelligible,  so  strong 
is  the  degree  of  irritation  which  at 
this  moment  affects  me ;  but  before  I 
enter  into  any  particulars,  let  me  at 
once  relieve,  and  make  you  happj^ 
by  assuring  you  of  the  falsity  of  all 
those  horrible  impressions  which  have 
cost  you  so  much  misery,  and  that 
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there  never  was,  (with  shame,  with 
burning  shame  I  write  it)  a  more 
scandalous,  detestable,  and  ground- 
less falsehood,  than  that  which  has 
nearly  destroyed  your  happiness  for 
ever." 

Near  an  hour  elapsed,  after  Spen- 
cer had  read  thus  far,  before  he  was 
capable  of  perusing  the  remainder; 
but  when  the  tumult  of  new  born  ec- 
stacy  gave  way  to  anticipation,  joy, 
and  hope,  he  proceeded  with  the  let- 
ter. Having  repeatedly  read  the  fore- 
going sentence,  he  went  on  : 

"  I  am  a  son !  Burlington !  then 
judge  what  it  must  cost  me  to  write 
these  dreadful  words  !  but  justice  de- 
mands it!  truth  and  honour  are  at 
war  with  duty  in  my  breast ;  I  would 
not  forget  the  respect  due  to  a  parent, 
yet  fear  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
task  I  have  to  perform.  You  have, 
perhaps,  not  unfreqnently  in  the 
course  of  your  life,  met  with  persons 
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to  whom  it  seems  an  impossibility  to 
repeat  any  occnrrence,  however  insig- 
niticant,  with  accuracy  or  precision. 
Their  plea  may  be  that  the  thing  itself 
being  of  no  consequence,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  be  minutely  particular. 
Thus  a  habit  of  misrepresentation  ori- 
ginates, for  the  omission  of  the  slight- 
est circumstance,  or  substitution  of 
one,  apparently  as  inconsiderable,  may 
change  the  whole  purport  of  the  rela- 
tion :  by  degrees  this  creates  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  Avhich  obscures  the 
fair  face  of  truth,  and  completely  ob- 
literates the  line  between  veracity  and 
falsehood.  The  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  this  fatal  propensity,  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  to  you,  w^ho  have 
been  so  peculiarly  the  victim  of  it. 
The  person  in  question  has  lived  many 
years  in  the  w  orld,  and  every  year  she 
has  become  less  susceptible  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  shadows  and  reali- 
ties :  they  are  all  confounded  in  her 
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imagination,  producing  as  complete  a 
delusion  as  any  other  depravation  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  subject.  On 
a  foundation  so  slight  that  no  one  else 
can  detect  it,  the  strangest  dreams 
find  place  in  her  thoughts,  which  by 
the  revolving  of  the  imagination,  ap- 
pears to  be  acted  on  and  converted 
into  substance,  as  the  operations  of 
water  produce  petrifactions.  Having 
thus  far  accounted  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  story,  I  have  already  asserted 
to  be  absolutely  false,  I  will  explain 
the  imaginary  basis  on  which  it  was 
founded,  as  I  had  it  from  her,  who 
drew  the  interpretation  of  which  I  de- 
manded an  explanation,  the  moment 
I  had  read  your  letter.  She  had  never 
heard  what  General  Valency  died  of, 
and  therefore  pronounced  that  a  mys- 
tery enveloped  thai  circumstance.  I 
reminded  her  that  both  his  daughters 
and  the  Admiral  had  often  alluded  to 
his  having  died  of  the  gout.     She  re- 
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collected  it,  but  declared  she  had  con- 
cluded that  was  only  a  cloak  to  con- 
ceal the  truth.  I  demanded  ichy  she 
had  asserted  that  the  fever,  which  had 
endangered  the  life  of  the  amiable 
being  she  had  traduced,  during  which 
she  experienced  that  slight  alienation 
of  the  reason  attendant  on  the  dis- 
order, and  which  my  sister  afterwards 
endured  to  a  much  grecter  degree, 
was  an  hereditary  coTiJidaint?  She 
could  only  implore  forgiveness,  and 
declare  she  had  spoken  without 
thought.  Of  Jonathan  I  must  speak 
even  less  favourably,  for  I  cannot  ac- 
quit him  of  malice.  He  was  decid- 
edly rejected  by  that  lovely  creature, 
to  whom  nothing  but  the  certainty  of 
a  similar  doom  would  have  prevented 
my  making  a  similar  offer.  He  was 
doubtless  glad  of  an  opporturxity  of 
being  revenged.  For  my  sister — but 
I  hope  you  were  mistak' i:  when  you 
thought  she  concurred  in  the  base  as- 
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sertiou,  I  am  loth  to  accuse  her  of 
envy,  or  any  unworthy  design  inimical 
to  her  friend.  In  regard  to  the  con- 
versation you  heard  in  the  reading 
room,  I  can  confidently  assert  that  as 
little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  it ; 
as  I  have  often  heard  the  Admiral  say 
Dr.  W.  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
and  I  know  he  was  at  that  time  con- 
fined with  the  gout  to  which,  as  the 
gentlemen  observed,  all  his  family 
have  been  martyrs."  William  pro- 
ceeded further  to  explain  the  Ad- 
miral's subsequent  arrival  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  relapse  of  his  complaint, 
and  his  being  then  nearly  recovered ; 
then  followed  what  Spencer  after- 
Avards  communicated  to  Honoria,  and 
having  mentioned  his  intention  of  es- 
pousing Miss  Melville,  William  con- 
tinued :  "I  feel  no  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  the  future,  but  such  as  re- 
late to  yourself!  Should  the  misery 
which  my  family  has  brought  on  you 
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proTe  lasting  in  its  eflfects,  I  never 
can  know  peace.  What  weeks,  what 
months,  of  anguish  have  you  endur- 
ed, nor  are  yon,  I  am  confident,  the 
only  person  who  has  suffered.  Though 
vigorous,  yet  vain,  was  the  attempt 
to  conceal  it:  there  has  been  a  severe 
contest  between  pride  and  love  in  that 
bosom  which  I  always  suspected  own- 
ed your  dominion,  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  your  acquaintance.  For  your 
sake  I  trust  that  love  has  conquered, 
and  that  you  may  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  wretchedness  occasioned 
you  by  that  most  dangerous,  wicked, 
and  unpardonable  propensity,  the  evil 
consequences  of  which  are  incalcula- 
ble, and  which  renders  a  person  un- 
worthy of  being  received  into  society. 
Do  I  presume  too  mucli  in  soliciting 
the  continuance  of  your  esteem — 
while  I  sincerely  subscribe  myself 
your  friend,  though  under  the  signa- 
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ture  of  a  name   you   have  so  much 
reason  to  abominate. 

"  W.  Irby." 

Mrs.  Irby's  letter  was  merely  an 
abject  acknowledgment  of  her  mis- 
take, as  she  termed  it,  and  much  re- 
sembled tlie  one  she  had  written  to 
Major  Burlington,  respecting  the  story 
she  had  propagated  concerning  Spen- 
cer and  Lady  Brookland. 

Spencer  could  admit  no  sensation 
but  joy,  for  many  hours  after  he  had 
perused  these  letters,  no  doubt,  no 
fear,  could  find  place  in  his  heart : 
he  was  almost  out  of  his  reason  with 
delight.  A  thousand  plans  floated  in 
his  imagination,  but  he  could  not 
think  sufficiently  sedately  to  deter- 
mine on  any.  Honoria  was  on  the 
same  continent  with  him,  Honoria 
might  be  his  wife!  William  thought 
that  she  loved  him  !  and  that  was  joy 
enough  to  conceive  at  one  time.   When 
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he  became  more  composed,  and  able 
to  reflect,  he  would  have  given  any 
thing  that  he  had  not  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Guerrillas,  that  he  might  have 
flown  to  his  brother  wherever  he 
might  be,  or  have  traced  his  steps  till 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  him  ;  but 
as  that  was  impracticable,  he  deter- 
mined to  dispatch  a  private  courier 
with  long  explanatory  letters,  with 
directions  to  trace  the  Major  from  his 
regiment.  But  for  the  two  following 
days  and  nights  the  Guerrillas  were 
kept  continually  on  the  alert,  and  De 
L'Arevalo  had  not  a  moment  to  de- 
vote to  the  subject  uppermost  in  hi& 
mind.  Such  was  the  posture  of  af- 
fairs when  he  rescued  Honoria  from 
the  enemy,  and  she  was  thrown  on 
his  protection,  while  he  was  still  ig- 
norant of  who  she  was  :  and  when,  at 
length,  tJiat  discovery  took  place,  no 
wonder  that  th.e  most  uncontrollable 
joy   evinced   itself  in   his   whole  de- 
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meanoiir,  and  that  he  could  scarcely 
retain  command  of  himself  from  the 
delight  he  experienced  at  so  unex- 
pectedly beholding  her  at  such  a  very 
critical  period.  After  such  a  stroke 
of  determined  good  fortune,  he  would 
not  admit  a  single  apprehension  to 
sully  his  happiness.  It  was  natural 
that  Honoria  should  be  reserved,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  resent  his 
past  conduct!  yet  the  motive  which 
had  actuated  it  was  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  that  he  felt  it  quite  inx* 
possible  to  enter  on  the  subject  to 
hei'.  He  could  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  she  would  consent  to  re- 
ceive his  addresses  while  ambiguity 
hung  on  the  past,  for  he  had  too  good 
an  opinion  of  her  understanding  to 
suppose  she  would  espouse  a  man 
whose  behaviour  towards  herself  was 
perfectly  incomprehensible.  He  had 
no  alternative  but  to  offer  a  plain  un- 
varnished statement  of  every  circum- 
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stance  which  had  influenced  it,  and 
that  he  determined  to  make  to  his 
brother,  and  implore  him  to  soften 
and  qnahfy  it  as  far  as  was  possible 
in  repeating'  it  to  Honoria.  But  he 
coukl  not  bear  that  she  should  know 
it  while  he  remained  present,  and  he 
trusted  she  w  ould  fully  have  recover- 
ed every  unpleasant  sensation  it  might 
excite,  before  he  again  beheld  her. 
He  was  inclined  to  flatter  himself  he 
had  a  powerful  pleader  in  her  bosom, 
for  the  anxiety  she  had  rejDeatedly 
betrayed  on  his  account  during  the 
time  she  had  been  at  San  Fernando, 
inspired  the  most  encouraging  hopes. 
In  his  communication  to  his  bro- 
ther he  left  no  thought  untold,  no 
feeling  undescribed !  and  how  was 
that  brother  affected  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  a  sense  of  what  he  owed 
him,  and  of  how  cruelly  he  had  re- 
paid  that  affectionate  solicitude  for 
his  happiness,  which  had  sealed  his 
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lips,  and  caused  him  to  submit  his 
actions  to  the  most  unfavourable  in- 
terpretation, rather  than  divulge  what 
he  believed  would  have  shaken  the 
foimdation  of  his  felicity  to  its  very 
base.  He  could  well  understand  all 
his  sensations  under  so  dreadful  a 
delusion,  and  promised  the  most  mi- 
nute observance  to  the  innumerable 
instructions  Spencer  gave  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  lie  was 
to  make  the  communication  to  Ho- 
iioria.  To  facilitate  it,  he  delivered 
William  Irby's  letters  to  him,  with  a 
thousand  cautions,  and  as  many  qua- 
lifvins:  observations,  which  were  to 
1)6  aptly  introduced  ;  and,  according 
as  ITonoria  appeared  affected,  he  was 
to  judge  of  the  time  when  it  wo\]ld  be 
most  a  propos  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
him  (Spencer),  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  calculated  to  efface 
every  disagreeable  impression,  and 
substitute  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
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ardent  sentiment  she  had  inspired. 
Edgar,  in  return  for  this  perfect  con- 
fidence, made  him  the  repository  of 
all  that  he  had  endured,  originating 
from  Sir  Francis  Heath  cote,  and 
which  had  occasioned  him  to  conduct 
himself  towards  the  wife  he  doted  on,  in 
a  manner  for  which  he  must  ever  most 
severely  reproach  himself.  Both  bro- 
thers agreed,  that  the  devotion  of  their 
future  lives  was  due  to  the  amiable 
and  lovely  women  who,  through  them, 
had  suffered  so  much. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 


He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  nor  race. 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace. 

GIAOUR. 


JLhe  tedionsness  of  the  journey  and 
voyage  was,  to  Honoria,  considerably 
decreased  by  the  strong  interest  that 
occupied  her  mind.  The  Major  had, 
with  the  greatest  delicacy,  feeling,  and 
accuracy,  performed  the  task  his  bro- 
ther had  imposed  on  him;  but  a 
strange,  uncomfortable  impression  was 
for  some  time  left  on  Honoria's  mind. 
But  the  letter,  Spencer's  letter,  was 
the  panacea  that  gradually  removed 
all  unpleasant  sensations,  which  yield- 

VOL.  III.  o 
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ed  to  the  conviction  of  the  sentiments 
it  breathed.  At  first  she  had  expe- 
rienced a  shock,  a  species  of  horror, 
that  possessed  her  -with  an  idea,  that 
a  anion  with  Spencer,  after  once  his 
imagination  had  been  impregnated 
with  such  a  fatal  persnasion,  could 
never  be  productive  of  happiness  :  but 
this,  like  ail  other  ill-founded  prepos- 
sessions, conceived  in  the  iirst  viva- 
city of  feeling,  gradually  subsided,  sel- 
dom recurred,  and  was  soon  totally 
disregarded.  Ella  was  now  become 
Spencer's  advocate,  and  it  was  laugh- 
able to  hear  her  supporting  his  cause, 
while  Honoria  affected  to  take  the 
contrary  side.  Ella  was  not  totally 
free  from  uneasiness  on  another  sub- 
ject ;  she  dreaded  that,  on  their  return 
to  England,  some  evil  hap  might 
again  throw  Sir  Francis  in  her  Ed- 
gar's path  ;  and  his  resentment,  should 
he  ever  be  confronted  with  the  Ba- 
ronet,   she  feared    would  prove  un- 
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governable.  Fornot  uiifreqiiently  was 
she  compelled  to  exert  all  the  elo- 
quence of  affection  and  tenderness, 
not  unmixed  with  gentle  reproaches, 
to  convince  him  he  ought  not  to  seek 
and  chastise  the  worthless  author 
of  his  past  unhappiness.  But  that 
wretched  being  was  no  longer  an 
object  that  could  excite  revenge. 
The  husband,  whom  he  had  disho- 
noured, would  have  washed  out  the 
disgrace  in  his  blood,  but  Sir  Francis 
had  evaded  the  meeting  in  a  manner 
which  drew  on  him  the  opprobrium 
of  all  those  who  consider  murder  as 
an  expiation  of  an  inferior  offence; 
and  as  that  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  majority  of  society,  Sir  Francis 
suffered  accordingly  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world.  His  acquaintances 
dropped  him  by  degrees ;  whenever 
he  appeared  he  was  shunned,  and 
looked  coolly  on,  and  those  who  had 
received  him  with  extended  hand,  af- 
o  2 
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ter  he  had  been  publicly  arraigned  as 
the  seducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  now 
turned  their  backs  on  him  because  he 
had  not  also  attempted  his  life.  Had 
his  motives  for  avoiding  the  rencontre 
been- such  as  humanity,  religion,  and 
real  honour  would  have  dictated, 
he  had  remained  unappalled  by  the 
frown  of  the  multitude,  and  have 
esteemed  it  unworthy  of  a  compe- 
tition with  the  upbraidings  of  his  con- 
science. But  that  was  a  power  Sir 
Francis  did  not  wish  to  consult,  par- 
ticularly on  the  present  occasion,  for 
it  loudly  proclaimed  that  cowardice 
had  actuated  his  conduct.  Yet  when 
he  found  what  it  had  cost  bim,  he 
thought  he  had  dearly  purchased  se- 
curity, and  almost  wished  for  another 
opportunity  either  to  clear  his  fame 
from  the  stigma  that  attached  to  it,  or 
resign  an  existence  rendered  hateful 
to  him,  when  deprived  of  the  defev- 
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ence  and  consideration  he  had  been 
wont  to  command. 

The  occasion  soon  arrived.  The 
brother  of  his  victim  returned  from 
abroad,  burning  with  a  fury  of  resent- 
ment against  him,  and  publicly  as- 
serting he  would  force  him  to  fight,  or 
scourge  him  from  the  earth.  He  was 
not  reduced  to  the  latter  alternative. 
Sir  Francis  was  rendered  desperate. 
He  beheld  the  door  unclosed  through 
which  he  might  again  enter  society, 
and  he  determined  to  attain  it,  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  The  latter  fate  await- 
ed him.  He  received  the  ball  of  his 
antagonist  in  his  heart,  and  so  far 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  in  this 
world. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
intelligence  our  party  obtained  on 
landing  in  England,  after  a  prosper- 
ous voyage. 


o  3 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


Tout  difficulte  vaineue  doniie  du  plaisir; 
chacque  fois  que  I'on  avance  vers  un  but  quel- 
conque,  que  Ion  regarde  avec  complaisance  un 
ouvrage  acheve,  Tame  sut  un  calm  satisfaction 
inexprimable,  et  contente  d'elle  m^me  ne  cherche 
plus  d'autre  plaisir. 


J.  HOUGH  Mrs.  Valency  was  not  ap- 
prised of  the  exact  period  at  which 
she  might  expect  her  children,  she 
yet,  by  the  tenour  of  Honoria's  let- 
ter, thought  it  by  no  means  impro- 
bable she  might  behold  them  without 
any  further  previous  warning,  and 
was  in  daily  hope  of  their  arrival. 
She  w  as  now  without  a  companion, 
as  the  union  of  Miss  Melville  with 
William  Irby  had  taken  place  a  few 
days  before,  and  they  were  gone  on  a 
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nuptial  excursion.  Tlie  Admiral  also 
had  departed  for  a  fashionable  water- 
ing place,  and  Mrs.  Valency  felt  quite 
deserted.  Though  possessing  more 
resources  than  most  persons,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  all  those  studious  plea- 
sures which  are  most  enjoyed  in  soli- 
tude, she  felt  that  life  was  joyless 
without  the  society  of  her  daughters, 
of  which  she  had  never  before  been 
deprived. 

Every  evening  she  bent  her  steps  in 
the  direction  by  which  they  must  ap- 
proach, and  walked  till  fatigue  com- 
pelled her  to  return,  often  retracing 
the  way  with  her  tears.  She  dreaded 
that  the  Major  had  had  a  relapse, 
and  that  it  might  be  very  long  before 
she  should  behold  her  children,  and 
then,  perhaps,  under  the  most  me- 
lancholy circumstances.  Every  time 
that  she  returned  disappointed,  these 
apprehensions  gained  strength,  till  she 
became  incapable  of  pursuing  any  of 
o  4 
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her  customary  occupations,  but  would 
spend  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day  in 
wandering  about  the  grounds  attempt- 
ing to  garden,  but  oftener  sitting  pen- 
sively on  a  rustic  bench  contemplating 
the  element  she  believed  separated 
her  children  from  her.  Then  she  con- 
trasted the  scene  around  her  with 
what  it  had  been  not  many  months 
before,  when  the  rocks  had  re-echoed 
with  merriment,  and  whichever  way 
she  looked  some  smiling  youthful  face 
presented  an  emblem  of  joy  and  peace. 
Now,  the  loveliest  part  of  the  year 
had  passed  over,  marked  only  by  anx- 
iety and  regret,  while  all  those  who 
had  given  charms  to  the  scene  were 
scattered  far  and  wide.  The  main 
spring  of  their  vivacity,  her  favourite 
Spencer,  whom  she  never  could  fancy 
as  blameable  as  he  appeared ;  him 
she  scarcely  hoped  ever  again  to  be- 
hold ;  she  could  not  wish  it,  and  only 
thought  of  him  as  a  charming  vision 
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she  must  ever  lament  their  having  seen, 
as  rendering  all  others  of  his  sex  so 
inferior  by  comparison,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  all  interest. 

Following  the  melancholy  train  of 
thought  that  presented  itself,  she  was 
deeply  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
happiness,  she  had  once  hoped  might 
have  been  her  Honoria  s,  and  instinc- 
tively pursued  the  path  to  the  marino, 
feeling  that  species  of  gloom  which 
likes  to  feed  on  ol  jects  that  excite  it. 
She  would  go  and  contemplate  the 
silent  empty  walls  of  the  uniinished 
edifice  she  had  once  thought  would 
have  been  the  abode  of  as  perfect  fe- 
licity as  human  nature  could  expe- 
rience ;  that  edifice  whose  advance- 
ment she  had  often  witnessed,  while 
she  heard  her  Honoria  consulted,  and 
constituted  arbi tress  of  every  direc- 
tion.    Now,  thought  she 

**  Its  echo,  and  its  empty  tread 
Will  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead/* 
o  5 
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But  how  was  she  surprised,  on  pro- 
ceedmg  a  little  farther,  and  obtaining 
a  view  of  the  structure,  to  perceive 
even  the  environs  crow^ded  with  w  ork- 
nien,  busied  in  laying  out  the  planta- 
tions, walks,  &c.  and  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach she  heard  hammers  and  saws 
merrily    at    work.      It    immediately 
struck  her  that  the  place  had  been 
sold,  and  that  the  new  proprietor  was 
expediting  its  completion.     Curiosity 
prompted  her  to  advance ;  before  the 
door  stood  a  respectable  man,  whom 
she  had  often  before  seen,  and  knew 
to  be  the  person  deputed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
lington to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building.     He  bowed  with  civility, 
and   advanced    as   if   supposing   she 
wished  to  ask  some  question.     Impa- 
tient to  be  satisfied  whether  her  sus- 
picions were  just,   and  considerably 
agitated  by  the  ideas  that  presented 
themselves,  she  directly  inquired  if  the 
demesnes  had  been  sold  ? 
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"  Soldy  ma'am  !"  repeated  the  man, 
as  if  doubtful  of  her  meaning ;  "  the 
ground,  ma'am,  I  dare  say,  you  may 
remember,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Burling- 
ton, it  is  a  freehold  and -" 

"  Yes  yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Va- 
lency, in  some  confusion,  "  but  I 
thought  he  might  have  disposed  of  it." 
*'  O  dear,  no  ma'am,  he  is  extremely 
fond  of  the  place,  and  has  given  orders 
that  it  should  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
only  two  days  ago,  to  that  effect." 

"  Where  is  he  then?"  cried  Mrs. 
Valency,  eagerly.  The  man  looked 
surprised  ;  knowing  the  intimate  foot- 
ing Mr.  Burlington  had  been  on  with 
the  ladies  ;  who,  almost  daily  had  ac- 
companied him  to  view  the  progress 
of  the  building  ;  it  appeared  very  ex- 
traordinary that  they  should  be  igno- 
rant of  where  he  was  ;  he  returned, 
"  Mr.  Burlington  ma'am  is  at  present 
in  Spain.     He  informs  me  that   he 
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hopes  to  be  in  England  in  the  autumn, 
and  intends  residing  best  part  of  the 
summer  season  at  this  place.  He  also 
directed  me,  ma'am ;"  continued  the 
man  with  some  hesitation,  "  whenever 
I  was  in  any  uncertainty  or  doubt 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  he 
might  choose  to  have  any  thing  done 
about  the  house  or  grounds,  to  apply 
at  your  house,  and  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  ladies  there." 

Mrs.  Valency  was  all  amazement, 
and  scarcely  could  she  command  her 
countenance;  but  recollecting  herself, 
she  said  quickly,  "  O  very  well,  very 
well ;"  and  hurried  on  lest  the  man 
should  perceive  her  agitation.  Her 
spirits  were  suddenly  elevated,  and 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  received  the 
most  delightful  peice  of  intelligence 
that  could  have  been  communicated 
to  her. 

Spencer  was  in  Spain  !  and  possibly 
had  met  his  brother,  and  even  that 
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brother's  companions.  She  could  not 
understand  his  conduct,  but  felt  con- 
vinced it  would  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  and  already  anticipated 
every  thing  she  most  desired.  She 
was  at  tea  when,  an  avant-courier  ar- 
rived, to  inform  her  that  her  children 
were  within  half  a  mile  of  her.  Some 
of  the  longest  minutes  she  had  ever 
passed  elapsed,  when  once  more  she 
strained  her  offspring  to  her  bosom, 
and  all  the  ecstacies  of  maternal  love 
and  filial  affection  were  experienced 
in  the  most  genuine  perfection  by  the 
re-united  parties.  It  was  long  before 
the  Major  was  even  seen  by  the  de- 
lighted mother,  when  she  fell  on  his 
neck  and  shed  tears  of  congratulation 
on  his  amended  state.  Edgar's  eyes 
swam  also,  as  he  thought,  that  had 
she  known  how  much  he  had  made 
her  daughter  suffer,  she  would  not 
have  received  him  w  ith  such  affection. 
But  all,  save  joy,  was  now  forgotten, 
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and  ill  about  an  hour  something  like 
regular  discourse  was  pursued,  though 
very  often  all  spoke  at  once,  some  as 
eager  to  interrogate  what  the  others 
were  as  ready  to  impart.  No  expla- 
nation of  the  real  cause  of  the  sisters 
going  abroad  so  precipitately  was  en- 
tered upon  in  the  Major's  presence, 
but  they  contrived  to  evade  the  sub- 
ject. He,  with  pretended,  formality 
begged  to  introduce  Chico,  who  had 
long  been  making  vehement  efforts  to 
provoke  notice. 

*'  That  ma'am,"  said  Edgar,  "  is  a 
protege  of  Honoria,  whom  she  has 
thought  proper  to  grow  extremely 
fond  of,  since  she  discovered  that  it 
belonged  to  a  young,  handsome,  gal- 
lant Guerrilla  Chief,  from  whom  she 
vouchsafed  to  accept  it,  and  who 
therefore,  must  of  course  consider 
himself  in  some  degree  of  favour  ;  so 
you  have  a  fair  chance  of  having  a 
Spanish  son-iu-law  I  can  assure  you.'* 
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Mrs.  Valency  was  half  inclined  to 
suspect  Honoria  had  proved  incon- 
stant, by  the  confusion  she  betrayed 
on  this  occasion,  while  she  suppress- 
ed a  smile,  and  cast  a  reproachful 
glance  on  Edgar. 

"  But  who  is  he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Va- 
lency, "  I  thought  my  love,  you  told 
me  you  h^idjmmd  this  little  dog." 

"  So  I  did,  ma'am  !  and  I  am  sure  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  t^'/^o  he  belong- 
ed to,  at  least,  that  is,  to  be  sure  his 
collar  told  the  name  of  his  master,  but 
I  knew  nothing  more." 

Mrs.  Valency  looked  at  the  coJlar, 
"  Count  De  L'Arevalo !  well,  and 
what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Count  De 
L'Arevalo?" 

"  O  !"  cried  Edgar,  "  he  is  the 
most " 

"  I  will  not  have  your  description 
of  him,  interrupted  Mrs.  Valency." 
Honoria  shall  tell  me  about  him,  I 
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dare  say  he  is  some  ugly  old  fellow ; 
now  is  not  he  ?" 

Honoria  to  v/hom  this  appeal  was 
made,  blushed  deeply,  but  answered 
not,  while  the  Major  clapped  his 
hands  with  great  glee,  begging  by  all 
means  that  she  should  describe  the 
Count.  Mrs.  Valency  observing  how 
much  she  was  embarrassed,  thought 
she  should  rather  relieve  her,  and  most 
effectually  turn  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  by  asking  the  Major  if  he 
had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  his 
brother.  He  smiling,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  as  he  arose,  he  said, 
he  was  almost  knocked  up  with  the 
day's  exertion,  and  should  therefore 
go  to  bed,  and  leave  them  to  talk  over 
family  affairs.  The  sisters  understood 
this  as  a  signal  for  entering  on  all  the 
necessary  explanations,  and  great  part 
of  the  night  was  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  Valency's  feelings  were 
variously  agitated,   and  it  might  be 
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said,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  nar- 
ration, she  felt  all  that  her  daughters 
had  felt  ii)  the  different  situations 
they  described.  She  was  more  angry 
with  Edgar  than  with  his  brother. 
She  could  not  conceive  the  possibility 
of  believing  her  child  criminal,  but  she 
allowed  that  Spencer  had  sufficient 
ground  for  his  conduct ;  and  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  every  unplea- 
sant sensation  while  reading  his  letter 
to  Honoria.  In  this  letter  he  had  im- 
plored Honoria  to  indulge  him  with  a 
reply  when  she  should  have  reached 
her  home,  if  but  a  few  lines  to  satisfy 
him  on  the  important  point  to  which 
it  related. 

She  had  long  meditated,  and  formed 
in  her  own  mind,  the  substance  of 
what  she  should  say  to  him,  which 
she  the  next  day  committed  to  paper, 
submitting  it  to  her  mother's  inspec- 
tion.    It  ran  as  follows : 

*'  You  did  not  overrate  the  correct- 
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iiess  of  my  judginent,  when  you  said 
you  should  depend  on  that  for  ad- 
mitting the  grounds  of  your  conduct 
sufficient  to  justify  it.  I  do  admit  it, 
and  in  compliance  with  your  urgent 
supplications,  that  I  would  never 
again  refer  to  the  subject,  I  here  quit 
forever.  You  throw  yourself  on  my 
candour,  and  only  entreat  that  I  will 
reply  to  you  from  the  genuine  dictates 
of  my  heart,  without  regard  to  that 
imnatural  formality  which  my  sex  in 
general  considers  as  essential  to  pro- 
priety on  similar  occasions.  I  hope  I 
am  superior  to  dissimulation  even  on 
a  subject  w^here  it  certainly  may  be 
permitted.  Had  I  received  your  let- 
ter eight  months  ago,  my  reply  perhaps 
might  not  have  contained  more  lines 
than  I  have  already  written,  but  they 
w  ould  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 
During  that  period,  circumstances  of 
so  very  peculiar  a  nature  have  occurred 
to  separate  us,   and  give  new^  impres- 
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sions  to  the  mind,  that  some  time  is  re- 
quisite to  counteract  their  iniiuence. 
If  Providence,  which  from  my  soul  I 
pray,  permits  your  safe  return,  we  will 
meet  as  if  we  had  never  met  before  ; 
we  will  recommence  the  study  of 
each  other's  character,  and,  should 
we  find  it  to  be  such  as  we  approve, 
it  will,  then,  be  time  enough  to  en- 
courage more  serious  speculations. 
What  I  owe  to  the  Count  De  L'Are- 
valo  can  never  be  forgotten." 

Mrs.  Valency  approved  of  this  let- 
ter, she  thought  it  was  not  calculated 
to  excite  despair,  nor  did  she  wish 
that  it  should.  To  her  original  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  Mr.  Burlington, 
was  now  added  a  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
excited  by  all  those  brilliant  colours 
in  which  he  appeared  as  the  Guerrilla 
Chief,  the  brave  renowned  De  L'Are- 
valo,  and  Honoria's  animated  descrip- 
tion of  him  produced  all  the  effect  she 
could  desire.     Every  day  she,   with 
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her  mother,  visited  the  mariiio,  while 
the  scenes  that  had  passed  at  San  Fer- 
nando were  minutely  recapitulated, 
and  whether  the  mother  or  the  daugh- 
ter, were  most  deeply  interested,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  determine. 
But  they  had  not  forgotten  that  their 
hero  was  still  exposed  to  danger, 
their  constant  prayers  were  for  his 
preservation,  their  constant  solicitude 
alive  on  his  account;  yet  Honoria  Avas 
so  much  happier  than  when  she  had 
been  last  at  home,  that  she  was  com- 
paratively in  a  state  of  felicity,  and 
thought  it  would  be  impious  to  mur- 
mur, or  doubt  that  the  same  watch- 
ful arm  which  had  hitherto  protected 
him,  would  still  be  extended  to  guard 
his  precious  life.  She  very  frequently 
exercised  Rinaldo,  but  exchanged  her 
erring  guide  and  attendant  poor  Bar- 
net,  for  her  old  favourite  Roberts,  who 
w^as  now  perfectly  recovered. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX, 


Immortal  love ! 


'Tis  the  strong  link  that  kindred  spirits  binds; 
'Tis  the  last  polish  of  exalted  minds ; 
'Tis  rapture,  kindling  at  i»ffeclion's  shrine  ; 
'Tis  virtue,  strengthen'd  by  a  force  divine. 

ROWDEN. 


.M_RS.  Valency  betrayed  no  dis- 
pleasure towards  the  Major,  though 
she  had  at  first  experienced  it;  and 
when  (after  knowing  that  Ella  had 
communicated  every  thing  to  her)  he 
timidly  approached  hel*,  and  asked  if 
she  could  forgive  him,  she  kissed  his 
pallid  cheek,  and  said  he  had  suffered 
enough. 
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The  month  of  September  passed 
umnarked  by  any  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  beginning  of  October 
the  Admiral  revisited  the  cottage,  bet- 
ter than  he  had  been  for  many  months. 
He  met  his  yoimg  nieces  with  great 
affection,  and  was  by  them  greeted 
with  sincere  congratulations.  Mrs. 
Valency  knew  his  disposition  too  well 
to  venture  to  impart  to  him  the  real 
cause  of  her  daughters  going  abroad, 
as  she  was  convinced  it  would  excite 
his  strongest  resentment  against  the 
Major ;  but  aware  of  bow  ardently 
he  had  once  desired  the  alliance  of 
Spencer  Burlington  with  Honoria, 
she  thought  she  should  be  giving  him 
great  pleasure  by  discovering  the  pro- 
bability that  it  might  ultimately  take 
place.  As  he  had  been  extremely  in- 
censed against  Mr.  Burlington,  it  was 
necessary  to  exculpate  him,  and  Mrs. 
Valency  had  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
late the  real  circumstances  of  the 
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case ;  ^vliich  she  did  without  any  he- 
sitation, confident  that  all  censure 
must  fall  on  Mrs.  Irby.  Had  the 
Admiral  been  in  convulsions,  his 
countenance  could  not  have  been 
more  distorted  than  it  was  while  he 
listened  to  this  detail ;  and  from  his 
aspect  one  might  certainly  have  con- 
cluded, that  Mrs.  Irby's  assertions 
were  not  entirely  groundless :  he  ut- 
tered not  a  syllable,  but  when,  after 
having  premised  all  that  it  was  re- 
quisite to  explain,  Mrs.  Valency  gave 
into  his  hands  the  letters  which  were 
to  corroborate  the  statement :  he 
threw  them  on  the  ^  table  without 
deigning  to  look  at  them,  as  he 
started  up  and  traversed  the  apart- 
ment with  uneven  steps ;  and  though 
he  spoke  not,  almost  foamed  with 
rage.  Mrs.  Valency  was  now  pre- 
pared for  the  storm,  which  at  length 
burst  forth,  when  stepping  before  her, 
and  making  the  most  hideous  faces, 
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ere  he  could  articulate,  he  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  Madam !  is  it  possible  you  can 
ever  think  with  patience  of  a  man 
who  deserves  to  be  cursed  by  your 
whole  family?  How  did  he  dare  to 
give  credit  to  such  a  detestable  slan- 
der? None  but  a  fool,  an  absolute 
ideot,  could  have  believed  it!  and 
he  never  did  believe  it !  it  is  only  an 
excuse  for  his  unwarrantable  con- 
duct! and  when  chance  again  threw 
your  unfortunate  daughter  in  his  way, 
his  incorrigible  vanity,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently glutted,  prompted  this  absurd 
fabrication,  in  order  that  he  might  go 
on  in  the  old  way,  and  amuse  him- 
self for  the  time  at  her  expense." 

Mrs.  Valency,  somewhat  resent- 
fully interrupted  him,  saying,  "  Mr. 
Burlington  is  as  incapable  of  such 
conduct,  as  Honoria  is  of  permitting 
it.  If  you  choose  to  read  those  let- 
ters of  Mr.  William  Irby,  and  also  one 
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from  Mr.  Burlington  himself,  you  will 
no  longer  utter  suggestions  so  inju- 
rious to  that  estimable  young  man." 

"  Eslimahle!  by  heavens  !  I  believe 
he  has  bewitched  the  Avhole  family; 
for  I  am  sure  it  has  never  been  the 
same  since  he  was  introduced  into 
it." 

"  Say  rather,  since  he  left  it !" 
"  No,  madam,  I  will  say,  since  he 
entered  it;  or  rather,  became  ac- 
quainted  with  it,  for  enter  it  he  never 
shall  with  my  consent;  but  probably 
that  will  not  be  requested,  and  Mis- 
tress Valency,  I  tell  you  now  what 
I  never  told  you  before,  though  you 
pei'haps  have  concluded  it.  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  made  you  and 
your  children  the  sharers  of  my  pro- 
perty at  my  demise  ;  but  not  one  far- 
thing shall  Honoria  possess,  if  she 
marries  that  man  who,  above  all 
others,  I  detest!  ivho^  had  he  not 
sheltered  himself  by   going   abroad, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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should  have  answered  to  me  for 
daring  to  play  the  fool  in  my  family! 
and  how,  madam,  can  you  have  so 
little  spirit  as  to  tolerate  his  idea  ?  or 
how  can  you  be  so  credulous,  as  to 
imagine  he  has  even  now  any  serious 
intention  of  seeking  your  alliance  ? 
]No,  he  will  remain  abroad  till  this 
new  piece  of  villany  has  blown  over, 
and  th^n ■" 

"  I  am  shocked  !"  cried  Mrs.  Va- 
lency, "  to  hear  you  speak  thus  of  a 
person,  who,  I  once  imagined,  stood 
so  high  in  your  estimation." 

*'And  so  he  did,  madam,  and  the 
higher  he  stood  then,  the  deeper  has 
he  sunk  now;  but  I  shall  call  on 
Mrs.  Irby,  and  I  fancy  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  confuting  this  fabrica- 
tion." 

*'  What  she  may  say  now,  will  pro- 
bably but  litde  correspond  with  what 
she  has  before  asserted ;  but  what 
she  wrote  under  her  son's  inspection 
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may  be  relied  on.  I  have  long  since 
wholly  dropped  her  acquaintance,  on 
account  of  an  infamous  story  she  pro- 
pagated of  Mr.  Burlington." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  true,  and  I  shall 
beg  her  to  repeat  it." 

Mrs.  Valency  perceived  that  it  was 
useless  to  speak  reason  to  him  on  the 
present  occasion ;  she  therefore  left 
him,  not  doubting  he  would  vouchsafe 
to  peruse  the  letters  in  her  absence  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  she  disappeared, 
than  he  seized  them  Avith  great  eager- 
ness, and  carrying  them  to  his  cham- 
ber, perused  them  with  impatient 
avidity. 

He  then  became  convinced  that 
Mrs.  Irby  had  in  reality  propagated 
the  falsehood  ascribed  to  her;  and  that 
she  had  dared  to  assert,  that  he  was  at 
that  very  time  confined  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disorder  she  declared 
to  be  hereditary  in  his  family,  turned 
all  his  fury  on  her,  and  he  set  off  for 
p  2 
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her  house  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 
But  he  had  proceeded  only  a  short 
distance,  when  he  began  to  consider 
what  it  was  possible  he  could  say  to 
a  woman,  and  that  Mrs.  Irby  had  al- 
ready made  all  the  concessions  that 
he  could  have  exacted.  He  demurred 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  slowly  re- 
turned ;  but  all  that  day  he  main- 
tained a  morose  silence.  Honoria 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  cause,  for 
her  mother  had  imparted  it  to  her ; 
and  she  dreaded  being  left  a  moment 
alone  with  her  uncle,  for  fear  he 
should  enter  on  the  subject.  She 
much  regretted  the  sentiments  he  en^ 
tertained  on  it,  for  though  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  sacrifice  her 
happiness  to  his  caprice,  she  was 
anxious  to  marry  with  his  consent, 
from  a  respect  due  to  him.  As  to 
the  share  of  his  wealth,  she  knew  it 
would  be  no  object  to  Mr.  Burling- 
ton, nor,  as  his  wife,  to  her. 
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When  Mrs.  Valency  had  again  an 
opportunity  of  interrogating'  the  Ad- 
miral, she  found  him  still  reluctant  to 
own  any  change  in  his  sentiments, 
and  he  persisted  in  blaming  Spencer 
for  having  credited  Mrs.  Irby's  story, 
though  he  admitted  its  plausibility. 

The  Major's  regiment,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  it,  had  "  now  returned  to 
England,  which  he  rejoiced  at,  as  he 
felt  more  satis  lied  in  uiakiiii;  an  ex- 
change on  half-pay,  which  his  pre- 
carious health  rendered  necessary, 
than  if  they  had  continued  on  actual 
service. 

Honoria's  reply  to  Spencers  letter 
did  not  terminate  their  correspond- 
ence, he  found  an  excuse  for  address- 
ing her  again,  and  did  not  fail  to  re- 
proach her  for  having  proposed  that 
they  should  meet,  as  if  they  had  never 
met  before.  He  declared  he  would 
never  enter  her  presence  with  such  a 
proviso  ;  but  that  he  must  be  received 
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as  he  had  once  been,  when  suddenly 
recognized  in  the  garden  of  San  Fer- 
nando. Honoria  perfectly  understood 
the  allusion,  but  in  reply  to  it  affected 
a  different  interpretation,  and  assured 
him,  though  he  had  so  earnestly  sup- 
plicated it,  she  could  not  think  of 
adopting  the  hostile  measure  he  had 
proposed,  and  greeting  him  by  an  at- 
tack of  a  drawn  sword. 

On  the  same  day  that  she  had  re- 
ceived his  letter,  she  was  much  con- 
fused, when,  after  dinner,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  party,  the  Admiral  very 
pointedly  pronounced,  "  Any  news 
from  Spain,  31iss  Honoria  ?" 

She  blushed  deeply,  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  said  she  had  not 
read  the  papers. 

**  No,  not  the  i<e?r5paper,  I  sup- 
pose;  but  I  fancy  you  have  pretty 
well  scanned  that  elegant  piece  of 
gilt-ed2:ed,  with  the  flaming  seal.     It 
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is  astonishing  what  a  deal  of  wax 
these  coxcomical  people  waste!" 

Edgar  replied  with  energy,  "  There 
never  was  any  one  who  less  merited 
the  aspersion  of  a  coxcomb." 

*'  Very  likely,"  Sir,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral ;  *'  I  have  not  made  that  sort 
of  character  my  study,  and  may  be 
mistaken ;  I  forgot  your  affinity  when 
I  made  the  allusion." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
and  whether  her  uncle  meant  to  be 
ill-natured,  or  ivitty,  Honoria  could 
not  determine  ;  but  when  informed 
by  Mrs.  Valency,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable Mr.  Burlington  would  be  with 
them  before  Christmas,  lie  peremp- 
torily said,  that  that  gentleman's  ar- 
rival would  be  the  signal  for  his  de- 
parture ;  but  added,  that  for  his  part, 
he  so  much  doubted  that  he  ever 
would  come,  that  he  should  not  take 
the  trouble  to  alter  his  plans  on  that 
account,  until  he  actually  appeared. 
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Mrs.  Valency  expressed  her  deep 
regret  at  the  strength  of  his  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Burlington,  ^vho  she  had 
no  plea  whatever  for  excluding  from 
her  house ;  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  families  gave  him 
a  right  to  be  received,  and  her  Hono- 
ria's  happiness,  it  was  vain  to  deny, 
was  dependent  on  him.  The  Admi- 
ral merely  said,  that  she  was  to  do 
lus  she  pleasijd,  and  so  should  he. 
Honoria  now  reviewed  and  cherished 
all  the  trifling  relics  Spencer  had  left 
behind ;  she  took  them  into  her  own 
possession,  and  her.  beloved  banner 
was  carefully  incased  to  preserve  it 
from  injury,  till  the  time  when  she 
trusted  she  herself  should  decide  on 
where  it  should  be  suspended  at 
Edenvale.  But  scarcely  a  day  passed 
that  she  did  not  unfurl  it  to  gaze  on 
it  wiih  delight ;  and  her  mother  con- 
templated it  with  little  less  venera- 
tion, experiencing  all  those  enthusi- 
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astic  sensations  which  heroism  and 
valour,  in  a  beloved  object,  must  ever 
excite.  Chico  was  never  permitted 
to  wear  any  other  collar  than  that 
which  had  DeL'Arevalo  engraven  on 
it ;  as  to  Rinaldo,  the  Major  declared 
he  was  no  longer  his,  for  that  Honoria 
had  taken  complete  possession  of 
him ;  and  he  assured  her,  in  a  whis- 
per, that  with  his  brother's  permis- 
sion, he  would  resign  the  favourite  to 
her  as  a  wedding  gift. 

A  few  lines,  at  length,  from  that 
brother  to  Edgar  informed  him,  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  leave  of 
the  Guerrillas,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
be  in  England  soon  after  the  receipt 
of  his  letter  ;  and  that  he  was  too  full 
of  joy  at  the  idea,  to  be  able  to  write 
intelligibly  to  any  body  else. 

Any  hody  was  sitting  with  her  sis- 
ter, when  Edgar  came  in  with  the 
open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  trying 
to  put  on  a  serious  countenance,  said : 
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*'  Sad  news!"—"  What?"  cried 
both  ill  the  same  breadth.  "  The 
Guerrilla's  have  lost  their  chief!" — 
"  He  is  coming-  home !"  cried  Ella, 
but  Honoria  could  not  speak. 

For  some  days  after,  her  spirits 
continued  in  that  state  of  agitation 
which  renders  all  society  irksome, 
and  which  never  permitted  her  to  rest 
any  where  but  at  the  top  of  a  mount 
in  the  grounds  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  road.  At  length  she  be- 
held a  travelling  chaise,  which  did 
not  pass  the  end  of  the  lane,  but  the 
horses  heads  turned  towards  it,  and 
the  next  moment  a  white  han kerchief 
was  waved  from  the  window.  Ho- 
noria flew  down  the  mount,  but  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  and  confirmed 
hope,  as  to  be  compelled  to  support 
herself  against  a  tree,  till  tears  of  de- 
light sprang  from  her  eyes,  and  gave 
her  relief.  Then  with  rapidity  she 
endeav  oured  to  gain  the  house,  before 
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the  carriage  should  arrive  at  it,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  terininalion  of 
the  j)ath  which  was  embowered  by 
shrubs,  when  she  suddenly  stoj3ped, 
feeling  unable  to  meet  Spencer  before 
so  many  witnesses.  She  as  rapidly 
turned  back,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  was  about.  She  no  longer  heard 
the  carriage,  and  was  therefore  con- 
vinced it  had  arrived ;  and  she  ran  up 
and  down  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
undetermined  what  to  do,  longing  to 
tly  to  welcome  her  beloved ;  yet  so 
overcome  by  timidity,  agitation,  and 
confusion,  that  she  dared  not  present 
herself  before  him.  But  m  a  few^  mo- 
ments she  recovered  herself  a  little, 
and  determined  to  enter  the  house, 
and  behave  like  a  rational  creature  : 
when,  at  the  instant,  she  beiield  her 
mother  conducting  Spencer  to  meet 
her.  He  no  sooner  gained  sight  of 
his  Honoria,  than  he  darted  forward. 
She  evaded  not  his  extended  arms, 
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and  was  fondly  strained  to  his  affec- 
tionate bosom,  and  released  but  to 
be  again  enibraced  with  nncontroul- 
able  delight.  At  length  he  cried, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Valency, 

"  Give  her  to  me?"  O,  give  her  to 
me,  my  best  friend  !  say  this  moment 
that  she  shall  be  mine  for  ever?" 

"  She  must  give  herself,"  returned 
Mrs.  Valency,  smiling  with  a  benig- 
riity  whicli  evinced  how  completely 
she  was  gratified.  **  I  promise  to  ap- 
prove her  choice,  nay,  I  will  say,  she 
could  not  make  a  better !" 

"  Is  not  your  mother  right,  my 
love  ?  only  say  she  is,"  cried  Spencer. 

*'  Of  course  she  must  be  always 
right,"  returned  Honoria,  with  down- 
cast eyes.  Spencer  could  desire  no 
more ! 


Mrs.  Valency   fully  expected  to 
find   the   Admiral    making   prepara- 
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tious  for  his  departure,  but  she  only 
found  him  talking  of  it.     During  the 
general  joy  of  Spencer's  reception,  he 
had  quietly  withdrawn,  unheeded  by 
any  one, ;  nor  did  the  old  gentleman 
ever  enter  Spencer's  thoughts,  till  in 
the   course  of  his  conversation  with 
Honoria,  ere  he  re-entered  the  house, 
she   gave   him   to    understand    what 
temper   of  mind   her  uncle  bore  to- 
wards him.     But  that  gave  him  not 
a  moment's  uneasiness,  be  only  laugh- 
ed at  it,  and  said  he  would  under- 
take to  put  him  in  good  humour  in 
three  days  at  furthest.     On  entering 
the  room  where  he  sat,  he  flew  up  to 
him  with  extended  hand,    and  Avith 
such  an  apparent  confidence  of  being 
received  as  an  old  friend  and  favour- 
ite, that  the  Admiral,  totally  unpre- 
pared  for    such    a    greeting,    hardly 
knew  what  he  was  about  for  a  few 
moments ;    by   which  time,    Spencer 
had  shaken  him  very  heartily  by  the 
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hand,  expressed  the  most  lively  plea- 
sure at  seeing  him  so  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  declared  he  looked  bet- 
ter than  ever— though  at  that  mo- 
ment the  old  gentleman  was  making 
such  horrible  faces,  and  ivincing  and 
retreating  in  so  strange  a  manner, 
that  it  required  Spencer's  utmost 
command  of  countenance  to  constrain 
the  laugh  that  fain  would  have  burst 
forth.  However,  he  did  not  appear 
to  observe  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
the  Admiral's  manner,  but  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  si- 
lence he  maintained  throughout  the 
evening  in  no  way  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  the  party.  He  affected, 
as  usual,  to  be  reading,  and  happen- 
ing to  drop  his  spectacles  case,  Spen- 
cer flew  to  pick  it  up,  and  presented 
it  with  a  smile  which  offered  the  most 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  grimace  with 
which  the  Admiral  received  it,  while 
he  was  compelled  to  nod  his  head. 
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Spencer  was  indifferent  on  his  own 
account  whether  he  approved  his  mar- 
riage or  not;  bat  he  knew  it  wouhl 
make  Honoria  and  her  family  more 
comfortable,  and  he  resolved  it  should 
be  so,  and  conquered  the  Admiral's 
displeasure  by  a  charm  he  had  never 
Jfound  to  fail,  that  of  the  most  inflex- 
ible good  humour  and  urbanity.  For 
this,  as  well  as  for  every  other  vir- 
tue, talent,  and  accomplishment,  with 
which  he  was  so  eminently  eadow^ed, 
he  received  a  just  reward  in  the  pos- 
session of  th«  amiable  and  lovely  ob- 
ject, so  formed  to  constitute  his  hap- 
ness  ! 

.  Folly  had  fabricated  the  falsehood 
which  had  well  nigh  separated  them 
for  ever!  JVIalevolence  and  Revenge 
had  corroborated  it!  All  alike  w^ere 
frustrated  by  Constancy  and  Friend- 
ship !  But,  since  there  are  so  many 
Mrs.  Irby's  in  the  world,  and  so 
many  Harriets  and  Jonathans  ready 
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to  confirm  every  mischievous  report, 
almost  as  much  caution  is  requisite  to 
enable  us  to  determine  on  what  we 
may  venture  to  believe,  as  on  what  we 
may  be  allowed  to  propagate. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  that  Mrs. 
Irby  has  got  the  better  of  her  unfor- 
tunate propensity,  nor  are  we  inclined 
to  be  very  sanguine  on  that  head;  but 
rather  imagine,  that  having  attained  a 
certain  pitch  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
radical  cure.  Therefore  the  very  first 
symptom  of  it  must  be  checked,  if 
we  wish  to  avoid  the  danger  of  con- 
tracting a  habit  disgraceful  in  the 
highest  degree,  dangerous  to  society, 
subversive  of  honour  and  probity, 
and  incalculably  injurious  to  indi- 
viduals 1 

THE    END. 


Dove,  Printer,  St.  John's  Square,  London. 


